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THE ECCLESIOLOGY OF THE THREE HIERARCHS* 
By JOHN KARMIRIS 
Your MAJESTY: 


Today’s holiday, during which our Orthodox Catholic Church 
celebrates the memory of the three great Hierarchs — Basil the 
Great, Gregory the Divine (@eoAéyos), and John Chrysostom — 
who ‘with the tunic of the divinely reasonable language of Ortho- 
doxy, which was woven through a higher influence, adorned the 
Church,’* was also instituted by our pious and culture-loving 
fathers as a holiday of Helleno-Christian letters, which Greek 
Education, under the Hierarchs’ sacred patronage, celebrates 
throughout the Greek nation. Hence since 1842 the University of 
Athens, which heads Greek Education, has celebrated the holiday 
in question as her own holiday, performing at the same time 
memorial services for her founders, benefactors, and professors. 
This combination has been notable because the three Hierarchs, 
having worked successfully for the reconciliation of Greek cul- 
ture with Christianity, and the harmonious linking of secular with 
sacred learning, proved themselves to be unrivalled pioneers of 
Helleno-Christian civilization, and the classical representatives 
of Christian education, who have formulated the very ideal of 
Christian education; while the ever-memorable founders, bene- 
factors, and professors of the University, having expended with 
self-denial firstly their material and secondly their spiritual 
wealth for the realization of this sublime and noble goal, have 
contributed in the highest degree to the spreading among us of 
Helleno-Christian education, to the advancement of the sciences 
and letters, and, in general, to the creation of Neohellenic civili- 
zation. For these reasons, having chanted sublime and festal 
Church hymns to the three Hierarchs, and having performed 
sacred memorial services for the illustrious founders, benefactors, 
and professors of this highest institution of learning in our coun- 
try, as an expression of the gratitude we owe them, we have as- 
sembled here, too, in order to demonstrate more solemnly that 


* The University of Athens Oration on the Feast of the Three Hier- 
archs for 1961, originally published as ‘H ’ExxAnowhoyla tév Tov ‘Ie- 
eagxav: A’. ’"Agxh xal ’Axoxdduys tijg "ExxAnolas. Athens, 1961. Trans- 
lated by Constantine Cavarnos. 

1 Kontakion in honor of St. Gregory the Theologian, in the Menaion 
of January, edited by P. Paraskevopoulos, Athens, 1904, p. 202. 
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the spirit of those three great mystagogues of the divine as well 
as of the Greek word, and of Helleno-Christian wisdom, contin- 
ues to inspire modern Greek education and thought; and further, 
in order to honor this eternal and immortal Helleno-Christian 
spirit itself, which is so fittingly symbolized by the two university 
symbols on either side of this platform and which is continuously 
passed on by the University to her successive generations of Greek 
students; and at the same time, in order to honor its great work- 
ers and bearers in the long history of our Church and Nation. 


But the honor of the three wisest theologian Hierarchs obliges 
us first and foremost to probe into their theological wisdom and 
teaching, and to draw from it valuable lessons for Orthodox 
Theology and for our Church, as well as more generally for the 
present period, and bring these latter the Hierarch’s message, 
which is the message of a return to the ever-flowing springs and 
ever-living powers of the Helleno-Christian spirit and civiliza- 
tion. Hence there has rightly prevailed among us the custom that 
the speakers of today’s holiday who ascend this platform each 
year, treat, according to their special field, a theme taken from 
the inexhaustible fountainhead and wisdom of the three super- 
latively wise theologian Fathers who are being honored today. 
We, too, following this custom, will attempt to develop briefly, 
and to the extent that the time of a festal speech permits, the doc- 
trinal theme concerning the Ecclesiology of the Three Hierarchs. 
And this because in our time Ecclesiology holds the center of 
pan-Christian interest, and eminent theologians of the various 
Christian Churches and Denominations occupy themselves in- 
tensively with it, seeking especially the unity of the Church 
through what is called the ‘ecumenical movement,’ so that the 
xxth century is considered by some as ‘the century of the Church,’ 
and this because the three Hierarchs who are being honored dis- 
tinguished themselves, among other things, as excellent dogmatic 
theologians, ‘having gushed forth huge rivers of dogmas,’ and 
proved themselves ‘an inexhaustible sea of dogmas,’ ‘all-wise 
teachers of the world and great luminaries of the triple-sun Deity, 
having lit the world with the rays of divine dogmas, and irrigated 
the whole of creation with the waters of divine knowledge, like 
mellifluous rivers of wisdom.’ Thus they have been recognized 


2 Doxastikon, megalynarion, and apolytikion to the Three Hierarchs, 
op. cit., pp. 236, 209. 
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THE ECCLESIOLOGY OF THE THREE HIERARCHS 137 
as CEcumenical Teachers, having acquired pan-Christian validity 
and supreme authority in many matters, especially in those per- 
taining to dogmas, to such an extent that all subsequent ecclesi- 
astical Synods, and all the Fathers and teachers and theologians 
down to the present, have founded and found orthodox dogmas 
preéminently on their doctrinal teaching, considering them as 
‘mouthpieces of Christ and chosen vessels and deep wells’* of 
theological wisdom, canons of faith, and guides of Orthodoxy, 
and all those who deviate from their doctrinal faith and teaching 
as heretics. 

As the limited time at our disposal for the present speech does 
not permit us to develop before you the whole Ecclesiology of the 
three Hierarchs, we shall of necessity restrict ourselves to an ex- 
position of their doctrinal teaching concerning the origin and 
revelation of the Church, making frequent use of the special for- 
mulations and language of each of them, and shall omit the fol- 
lowing two sections of our full ecclesiological study: Concerning 
the essence and Concerning the organization of the Church ac- 
cording to the three Hierarchs. 


I 
THE ORIGIN AND REVELATION OF THE CHURCH 


1. The Origin, Meaning, and First Phase of the Church 


According to the teaching of the three Hierarchs, which is 
based on the sources of divine Revelation, the origin and source 
of the Church is divine, supernatural, and heavenly: not human, 
natural, and earthly. The Church comes from above, that is, from 
the Triadic God, and not from below, that is, from men. The 
Church was ‘pitched’ by the Father through the Son in the Holy 
Spirit. Thus we have as the ‘origin of all things — and hence of 
the Church and of salvation through it — the Father, from Whom 
came the design, the volition, and the first impetus; and the ful- 
filment through works, through Christ.’* In general the three 
Hierarchs teach that ‘God pitched’ the Church, ‘and not man,” 
so that it did not come from men, nor through men, but is of a 
divine origin and source. 





8 Basil the Great, Epistle 8, 1, ‘To the Cesarians,’ — Migne, P.G., 
32, 248. 

1 John Chrysostom, Homily on the Epistle to the Ephesians 1, 4— 
MPG 62, 15. 
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The beginning of the Church is lost in the dark and unfathom- 
able depths of the centuries and millenia prior to the divine In- 
carnation, inasmuch as the Church constitutes a mystery ‘which 
from the beginning of the world hath been hid in God.’* She 
was revealed, however, to the world when the time had fully 
come, in the New Testament, as the ‘body of Christ.’ Conse- 
quently, the Church has a twofold existence, one heavenly and 
the other earthly. And she has run her course from heaven to 
the earth and from the earth back to heaven, where she leads 
her faithful and holy members, being herself above time and 
space. Her origin, therefore, is pre-temporal and pre-historic, 
super-natural and supra-cosmic; but she entered the history of 
mankind through the creation of the world, and was then per- 
fected through the Incarnation, Death, and Resurrection of Christ. 


Thus the Church was, from eternity, contained in the wisdom, 
will, and design of God; and then had her first beginning dur- 
ing the creation of the spiritual world, embracing it in her bosom 
in her pre€xistence as a spiritual entity, co-united with the pre- 
existing Christ. Afterwards she was transplanted to the earth, 
during the creation of the first men, whom she likewise embraced 
in her bosom together with their faithful and just descendants. 
And finally that Church, which fell along with the first created 
men, was renewed, sanctified, and perfected by the Incarnate 
Son of God when the time had fully come, and is now built on 
the rock of faith in Him* and established in the world in her per- 
fect form as the body of Christ, whence she continuously and 
unceasingly leads her chosen members to the heavenly Church 
and Kingdom of God, to which she, too, will be added ‘at the 
end of time’ and of this world. Accordingly, the Church, as she 
traces her beginning and origin to God, and is indissolubly united 
with the eternal Logos of God, has in Him and through Him an 
eternal existence, distinguished on the one hand in the heavenly 
Church, and on the other in the earthly Church in the form of a 
Theanthropic organization. 


2 John Chrysostom, Homily Before His Exile 1— MPG 52, 429; Greg- 
ory Nazianzen, Discourse 19, 8 — MPG 35, 1052. 

8 Eph. iii. 9. 

4 Matth. xvi. 18. Cf. the hirmos in memory of the holy Prophet 
Haggai, in the Menaion of December, ed. by P. Paraskevopoulos, Ath- 
ens, 1904, p. 110: “The Church was made firm in the faith in Christ.’ 
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For these reasons, in divine Revelation and in the writings 
of the three Hierarchs she is named the ‘Church of God,’ or the 
‘Church of Christ,’ the eternal divine will concerning her having 
been united with the coéternal divine will concerning the salva- 
tion of the world through Christ, Who was revealed as the divine 
Head of the Church, and the Church as His Body. Elsewhere 
again the Church is named the ‘body’ and ‘flesh’ of Christ, or 
Christ is presented as the ‘Bridegroom’ and the Church as His 
‘Bride’ that is subject to her Bridegroom, Who ‘is the Head of 
the Church, and is Himself the Saviour of the Body,” and Who 
‘loved the Church, and gave Himself for it, that He might san- 
ctify it."* And He incessantly ‘nourisheth and cherisheth it . . . for 
no man ever yet hated his own flesh . . . for we are members of 
His body, of His flesh, and of His bones,” since we are members 
of His Church. Consequently the Church has always preéxisted 
in the preéxisting eternal Logos and Son of God, but was actu- 
alized through the creation of angels and later of men, and finally 
was perfected and revealed to the world through the Incarnation, 
Death, and Resurrection of Christ, as well as the sending of the 
Holy Spirit by the Lord on the day of Pentecost. The Lord was 
revealed as the head of the Church, the Holy Spirit as her soul, 
and the Church as the body of Christ.® 


Now if, on the basis of the preceding introductory statements 
concerning the mystery of the Church, it were humanly possible 
to follow, in the immense depths of the remotest past, the dimly 
perceptible beginning, historical unfolding, and gradual comple- 
tion of the Church as a society of God with his rational creatures, 
we should distinguish three phases of the one and indivisible 
Church: namely, (1) that of the spiritual Church in heaven, com- 
posed of angels that were created before; (11) that of the shadowy 
Church on the earth, composed of pious and righteous Jews and 
Gentiles, which begins with the creation of men, and especially 
with Abel the Just, and is preparatory of the perfect and inte- 
grated Church of the New Testament; and (11) that of the 
Church which was completed through the Incarnation, Death and 
Resurrection of the Saviour and through Pentecost, and which was 





































5 Eph. v. 23. 

oBee v. 25 ff. 
7 Eph. v. 29-30. 
8 Eph. i. 22-23, iv. 15, v. 23; Col. i. 18, xxiv. 2, 19; Rom. xii. 4-5, 
. 12-21; 1 Cor. xv. 45-49. 
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revealed to the world as the body of Christ. Consequently, first 
the angels became members of this single Church, and later the 
faithful and just of the Old Testament and of the Gentiles, whom 
God ‘hath chosen in Him before the foundation of the world,” 
and to whom was extended the saving Grace of the expiatory sac- 
rifice on the cross ‘of the Lamb that was foreordained before the 
foundation of the world,’ and, finally, those who since Pentecost 
have believed in Christ as God and Saviour of the world, and 
who through baptism have entered into and become citizens of 
His Church — those of the faithful and righteous who, from the 
ages, have died, constituting, together with the angels, the heav- 
enly part of the Church (called the Church triumphant); and 
those who are living, making up its earthly part (called the 
Church militant), from which the elect and saints are trans- 
planted and translated through death into the heavenly Church, 
into which the earthly Church, so to speak, thrusts them. 


Now during the first phase, the one indivisible Church, which 
has existed from eternity in the eternal will and wisdom of God, 
had her first beginning (as regards her heavenly part) before the 
creation of the visible, spiritual world, the world of angels, and 
thus preéxisted as the ‘Church of the firstborn in heaven,’ as ‘the 
city of the living God,’ and as the ‘heavenly Jerusalem,” before 
the foundation of the world. Hence the Church, in the broadest 
sense of the word, preéxisted as ‘spiritual’ before all beings, 
united with the preéxisting Son of God, containing at the begin- 
ning the hosts of angelic powers, and later, since the creation 
of men, also the souls of all the faithful and saints of all times, 
whom God ‘hath chosen in Him from the foundation of the world 
that they should be holy and without blame.’** Many scriptural 


®It should be noted that ‘nach den einzelnen Heilsperioden unter- 
scheidet man die Kirche des Naturgesetzes, die Kirche des mosaischen 
Gesetzes [Synagogue] und die von Christus gestiflete Kirche des evan- 
gelischen Gesetzes oder des Neuen Bundes.’ (L. Ott, Grundriss der Dog- 
matik, Freiburg, 2nd edn., 1954, p. 314.) 

10 Eph, i. 4. 

11; Peter i. 19-20; Rev. xiii. 8. 

12 Heb. xii. 22-23. 

18 Eph. i. 4. S. Boulgakoff remarks that ‘la vie de l’Eglise est antéri- 
eure 4 la création du monde et de l'homme; elle se perd dans I’eternité. 
On peut dire que l’Eglise fut— avant les siécles—le but et le fonde- 
ment de la création; en ce sens “‘elle a été créée avant toute chose et c’est 
pour elle que le monde a été fait.” ’ L’Orthodoxie, Paris, 1958, p. 8. 
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passages are related by the holy Fathers to that heavenly Church, 
such as that of Heb. xii. 22-23, to which we have referred: ‘Ye 
are come unto Mount Sion, and unto the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of an- 
gels, to the Church of the firstborn, who are written in heaven,’ 
as well as passage xi. 10 of the same Epistle, where the Church 
is named ‘a city whose builder and maker is God’; and further, 
passage viii. 2, where she is called ‘a true tabernacle, which the 
Lord pitched, and not man’; wherefore below, in ix. 11, there is 
reference to her as ‘a greater and more perfect tabernacle, not 
made with hands, that is to say, not of this building.’ Similarly, 
Galatians iv. 26 is cited. Here the Church is called ‘the Jerusalem 
which is above, which is the mother of us all.’ Finally, the Evan- 
gelist John in Rev. iii. 12, xxi. 2-22 names the Church ‘holy city,’ 
‘great city,’ ‘new Jerusalem,’ ‘holy Jerusalem, which cometh down 
from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride of the Lamb,’ etc. 






. This scriptural teaching concerning the preéxistence of the Church 
was interpreted by the three Hierarchs and other early Fathers 
i and Teachers of the Church in their writings briefly and sporadi- 
d cally,* without, however, their handing down to us a fully and 
e systematically developed ecclesiological teaching. 
e In any case, according to the teaching of the three great Fa- 
st thers who are being honored today, the Church in her broadest 
s, sense (included in the Kingdom of God and in many respects 
- coinciding with it), must be understood as a society of the Triadic 
n God with spiritual beings in general, and of these with one an- 
S, other; while in her narrow and special sense, she is understood 
id as the body of Christ. Thus the Church is seen by them to be 
al above all a spiritual society and ‘city’ of spiritual beings in gen- 
eral, both of angels and of men, as a ‘Church of firstborn who 
are written in heaven and celebrated about the great ruler [Christ] 
al in the contemplation of the glory’ of God,” continuously en- 
as riched through new faithful and holy members from her militant 
rg: part on the earth. Hence, to the Church there belong, on the one 
14 Regarding the preéxistence of the Church see also K. Mouratidis, 
The Essence and Form of Government of the Church According to the 
ri- Teaching of John Chrysostom, Athens, 1958, pp. 68 ff.; John Karmiris, 
ité. The Ecclesiology of Basil the Great, Athens, 1958, pp. 5 ff., and The 
de- Ecclesiology of Gregory the Theologian, Athens, 1960, pp. 6 ff. 
"est 15 Gregory Nazianzen, Discourse 8. 6 — MPG 35, 796. Cf. Basil the 


Great, On the Psalms, 45, 4 — MPG 29, 421-4. 
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hand the ‘myriads of angels and thousands of martyrs, and the 
legions of apostles and the assemblies of the just and [generally} 
the various groups of all those who have pleased God,’** and, on 
the other hand, the totality of the faithful who are living on the 
earth. Hence the one Church is understood as ‘extending from 
the Church here to that there, the assembly of the firstborn in 
heaven,” that is, as comprising both the militant Church on the 
earth and the triumphant one in heaven. Hence the one Church 
is both heavenly and earthly, both spiritual and sensible, both 
supra-empirical and empirical, both invisible and visible, both 
triumphant and militant, containing within herself, on the one 
hand the myriads of angels and souls of all the pious and right- 
eous from of old, who were made perfect in faith; and on the 
other hand, the faithful on the earth who are approaching ‘the 
heavenly Jerusalem and the assembly of innumerable angels, and 
the church of the firstborn who are written in heaven . . . and the 
spirits of just men made perfect, and Jesus the mediator of the 
new covenant.’* It is mainly on this basic passage in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews that the three Hierarchs found their teaching in 
question, stressing faith as the foundation of the Church and as 
the indispensable presupposition of entrance into it; and, of 
course, prior to Christ, faith in God, while after Christ, faith in 
Christ Himself. Of these, St. Chrysostom, in the passage men- 
tioned above and in others similar, names as members of the 
Church both all the choirs of angels and the souls of the just in 
heaven, and all the choirs of the faithful of all the ages. ‘And 
whom does He call firstborn when He says: “and church of the 
firstborn”? All the choirs of the faithful. He calls the same spir- 
its of the just made perfect.’® This faith of the Orthodox is ex- 
pressed in a special manner in the Divine Liturgies of Basil the 
Great and John Chrysostom, and is represented schematically in 
the holy prothesis of the offertory.”° 


16 John Chrysostom, Discourse on the Blessed Philogenos, 6, 1 — MPG 
48, 750. 

17 Gregory Nazianzen, Disc. 2, 116 — MPG 35, 513. Cf. John Chrys- 
ostom, op. cit., p. 749. 

18 Heb. xii. 22-24. 

19 John Chrysostom, Homily on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 32, 1 — 
MPG 63, 220. 

20 See John Karmiris, The Dogmatic and Symbolic Monuments of the 
Orthodox Catholic Church, Athens, 1960, Vol. 1, pp. 286 ff. 
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The conclusion to which the preceding points lead is that the 
Church not only existed prior to the divine Incarnation, ‘as being 
from the beginning,’ i.e., as existing from the time of the crea- 
tion of the first men on the earth and comprising the faithful and 
just, whom God foreknew and destined from the foundation of 
the world because they were going to be such; but, in addition, 
as ‘spiritual’ she has existed prior to the creation of the visible 
world, united with Christ, Who existed before time, and com- 
prising the spiritual world of angels, with which were united 
men, who were created later, into one and the same Church. Gen- 
nerally, ‘not infrequently the Fathers trace the beginning of the 
Church even prior to Christ, up to Adam, and further remove it 
to the eternity before Creation.’”** In conformity with this faith, 
the Orthodox Catholic Church extols Christ ‘unceasingly, as hav- 
ing ineffably united the earthly with the heavenly and formed one 
Church, comprising angels and men.”* Moreover, viewing an- 
gels as members of the one Church, whose head is Christ, she has 
dedicated to them various holy days, such as January 11 to the 
‘Synaxis of the innumerable holy Angels,’ March 26 to the ‘Syn- 
axis of the Taxiarch Gabriel,’ June 11 to the ‘Synaxis of the 
Archangel Gabriel in Hades,’ July 13 to the ‘Synaxis of the Arch- 
angel Gabriel,’ September 6 to ‘a miracle of the Taxiarch Michael 
at Chonai,’ November 8 to the ‘Synaxis of the nine orders of 
Seraphim, Cherubim, Thrones, Dominations, Virtues, Principali- 
ties, Powers, Archangels, and Angels.’ On these holy days she 
invokes the intercession and supplication of the angels to God, 
chanting among many other hymns the following: ‘As guardians 
of the world and of the Church, Taxiarche of the Powers Above, 
pray for us’; ‘Angels and Archangels, Thrones and Virtues and 
Dominations, Principalities and Powers, Cherubim and Seraphim, 
together with the Theotokos, pray for the world’;?* and so on. 


21 B. Bartmann, Lehrbuch der Dogmatik,® Freiburg, 1923, Vol. u, 
. Lae. 
, 22 Menaion of November, op. cit., P: 56. 

*8 Ibid. Cf. also the apolytikion: ‘Commanders-in-chief of the heav- 
enly armies, we the unworthy implore you to fortify us with your pray- 
ers, guarding us under the cover of the wings of your spiritual glory, as 
we fall at your feet and cry: “Deliver us from danger, as Taxiarche of 
the Powers above.” ” Also this: ‘Many-eyed Cherubim and Seraphim, 
armies of the Archangels together with Virtues, Thrones, Dominations, 
Angels, Powers, and Principalities, implore thee our Creator and God. .. .’ 
(ibid., p. 51). Also: ‘Angels, Archangels, divine Powers of God, through 
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As the angels are among the holier and more worthy members of 
the Church, God has entrusted them with the care, provision, as- 
sessorship, protection, and supervision of men on the earth — 
members of the Church. Wherefore they rejoice ‘over one sinner 
that repenteth.’** 


Such then is the heavenly Church of the firstborn, the city of 
the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem and assembly of angels. 
‘For God has prepared it for us not now, after we have come into 
being, but before the foundation of the world, as He says: ““Come 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world” ’;”° ‘for that it is both a celestial city and 
Church and assembly is proved when Paul says: “Ye are come 
unto the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to 
an innumerable company of angels.” ’*° Head of this heavenly 
Church, as well as of the earthly, is, as has been said, Christ; 
while the Church is the body of Christ. The Father created it be- 
fore the creation of the world for those whom ‘He chose in Him 
before the foundation of the world, that they should be holy 
and without blame before Him, having in love destined us unto 
adoption as children by Jesus Christ . . . in Whom we have ob- 


tained an inheritance, being destined according to the purpose 
of Him Who worketh all things after the counsel of His own will, 
that we should be to the praise of His glory, who first trusted in 
Christ.’ Hence the Church is from Above, first, made prior to 
the sun and moon, spiritual. Being spiritual, she was revealed 
in the flesh of Christ, when He ‘manifested Himself in the last 
days in order to save us’ — to repeat the words of an early Chris- 


your intercessions ever put an end to the factions of war, and to the here- 
sies and all the scandals of the Church, and guard us in peace,’ that we 
may praise you ‘as unceasingly interceding for our salvation and rejoicing 
in our repentance’ (bid., pp. 52, 54). Cf. a similar troparion to the 
Archangel Gabriel: ‘Strengthen the orthodox faith, put an end to the 
schisms of the Church through your entreaties to the Creator,’ etc. (in the 
Menaia of March, pp. 117-118; of July, pp. 56, 58, 60, etc. 

24 Luke xv. 10. Cf. Chr. Androutsos, Dogmatics of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church, Athens, 1907, p. 125; P. Trembelas, Dogmatics of the Ortho- 
dox Catholic Church, Athens, 1959, Vol. 1, pp. 432 ff. 

25 John Chrysostom, Homily on Gen. 3, 4 — MPG 53, 36. 

26 John Chrysostom, Discourse on the Blessed Philogonios, 6, 1 — 
MPG 48, 749. 

27 Eph. i. 4-5, 11-12. 
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tian record.”* “David says concerning it: ‘You have been glori- 
ously spoken of, O city of God,”’” remarks Basil the Great,?° 
while the holy Chrysostom holds that the whole world was 
created for the preéxisting Church: “The heavens are for the 
Church, not the Church for the heavens.’*° ‘For the Church is 
more desirable for God than the heavens; He did not take on a 
body of the heavens, but the flesh of the Church.’”** Therefore he 
exclaims: ‘Nothing equals the Church.’ 


According to the preceding, the Church is in an incompre- 
hensible manner forever united with Christ; and not only before 
the divine Incarnation, but also during it the Incarnate Lord 
‘took on the flesh of the Church,’ and further, thereafter He will 
remain ontologically united with her ‘during all His days, until 
the end of the world,’** as well as subsequently in eternity; and 
indeed in absolute, inseparable, and eternal union, since accord- 
ing to the Apostle Paul and his interpreter St. Chrysostom, the 
Church is ‘the fulness of Christ; for the body is the complement 


28 7 Clement xiv. 2-4, Library of Greek Fathers and Church Writers, 
published by the Apostolic Diaconate of the Church of Greece, Vol. 1, 
p. 45: The Church ‘has not an earthly, but a heavenly origin. For it was 
spiritual, like our Jesus. It was manifested in these last days in order 
to save us. Being spiritual, the Church was manifested in the flesh of 
Christ. . . . We shall be of the first Church, the spiritual, which was 
created before the sun and the moon.’ In the Shepherd of Hermas it is 
also taught that the Church is ‘older, that it was created prior to all things, 
and the world was made for it’ (see p. B, 4, 1, LGFCW —m, 42), or 
‘for the Church is reasonably said to have been chosen before the founda- 
tion of the world.’ (By Clement of Alexandria, From Theodotos, 41 — 
MPG 9, 677). So the Church was created by God prior to the creation 
of all beings, which were created precisely for it. Therefore God is praised 
as ‘having created things out of non-being, and having multiplied and in- 
creased them for its sake.’ (Hermas, Shepherd, Vision 1, 3, 4. — LGFCW 
m, 40.) Thus, before the creation of the material world, the Church pre- 
existed in the ‘wisdom and providence’ of God, Who is He that ‘created 
His holy Church by His own wisdom and providence, and blessed it’ 
(ibid.). 

29 Basil the Great, On the Psalms, 45, 4 — MPG 29, 424. Cf. Psalm 
Ixxxvi. 3. 
30 John Chrysostom, Hom. Before the Exile, 2 — MPG 52, 429. 
31 [bid. 


82 John Chrysostom, Hom. On the Occasion When Eutropios Was 
Found Outside the Church ...1— MPG 52, 397. 


33 Matth. xxviii. 20. 
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of the head, and the head the complement of the body,’* from 
which ‘the whole body, by joints and bands having nourishment 
ministered, and knit together, increaseth with the increase of God’ 
(Col. ii. 19). Precisely in this — that is, in the union of Christ 
with the Church, of the divine with the human in her — lies the 
‘great mystery,’ which is referred by the heavenly Paul, ‘to Christ 
and the Church’ as His body,® affirming moreover that God, 
‘the Father of glory,’ set Christ ‘at His own right hand in the 
heavenly places, far above all principality, and authority, and 
power, and dominion, and every name that is named, not only 
in this world, but also in that which is to come; and hath put 
all things under His feet, and gave Him to be the head over all 
things to the Church, which is His body, the fulness of Him that 
filleth all in all.’** From what has been said, it is clear that the 
Church, as the Kingdom of God, was always united with the 
eternal Logos of God, ‘through Whom all things were made,’** 
and hence the Church too, while ‘before the Incarnation, too, 
He managed all things, did all things, legislating, foreseeing, 
caring for, conferring blessings.’** These things being so, it is 
easily understood why it is impossible to give a full and perfect 
definition of the Church and a precise specification of her nature 
and essence,*® inasmuch as the mystery of the Church is incom- 
prehensible to the human mind. As we have seen, she was kept 
secret and ‘hidden from eternity in God,’ not made known ‘in 
other generations unto the sons of men’; but ‘when the time had 
fully come,’ she was revealed to them in and by the Incarnate 
Logos of God.“ Only in the mystery of Christ, Who from eter- 
nity has existed in the bosom of the Father, can one in a way un- 
derstand the mystery of the Church, as constituting somehow an 


84 John Chrysostom, Hom. On the Epistle to the Eph. 3, 2 — MPG 62, 
26. Cf. Eph. i. 23. : 
85 Eph. v. 22-32. Cf. E. Mersch, Le corps mystique du Christ, Paris- 
Brussels, 1951, Vol. 1, p. 311: ‘Le Christ et l’Eglise existaient avant tout 
ce qui exist ee: u’ils ne font qu’un seul Christ mystique, et que 
c'est la le mystére se depuis les “inn, ce mystére qui est si grand 


dans le Christ et 
86 Eph. i. 20-23. 
87 John Chrysostom, Hom. On Genesis, 8, 3 — MPG 53, 72. 
38 John Chrysostom, To The Jews and Greeks, 2 — MPG 48, 815. 
89 See John Chrysostom, When Extropios Was Found Outside the 
Church ...6— MPG 52, 402. 
40 Eph. ii. 5, 9-10; Gal. iv. 4. 


ans |’Eglise.’ 
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inseparable part of Him, precisely as the Church is inseparably 
and eternally united with Christ, even His body with His divine 
head, as we shall see below. 


2. Second Phase of the Church 


Proceeding now to the second phase of the Church, we ascer- 
tain that during her first brief stage the Church somehow ‘came 
down from God out of heaven’* and was transplanted to the 
earth,? assuming her earthly, sensible, and visible existence 
through the creation of the first created couple of human beings, 
Adam and Eve, and through their direct communion with God 
in paradise. God ‘conversed with them as friend with friend,’ 
while ‘they enjoyed converse with God and delighted in their in- 
timacy with Him.”* Indeed, Genesis iii. 8 represents God Himself 
as if walking in paradise and conversing with the first-created 
men, who heard the voice of their Lord God, which constitutes 
an essential element of the Church, understood as a society of 
God and men.* But God also spoke continually ‘to men, as it 
was possible for men to hear Him. Thus He came to Adam, repri- 
manded Cain, spoke to Noé, was entertained as a guest by Abra- 
ham.’ Similarly, after the fall of men into sin, God condescended 


‘to renew His friendship with them ...’> Thus, then, the Church 
that is above which existed prior to the creation of the visible 
world and of man as ‘an assembly of angels’ and ‘from the be- 
ginning of the world hid in God,’* now enters the history of the 
world and henceforth continues her existence also on the earth 
among men, becoming mysteriously the center of the history of 
mankind and its entelechy.” It is self-evident that she continues 


1 Rev. xxi. 2. 

2 Ireneus, Adv. Haer., 5, 20, 2: ‘Plantata est enim Ecclesia paradisus 
in hoc mundo.’ — MPG 7, 1178. 

8 John Chrysostom, Hom. 3, 1 — MPG 7, 1178. 

* And P. Evdokimov remarks on this that ‘l’essentiel de I’Eglise s'ex- 
prime ainsi dans la communion entre Dieu et l'homme’ in paradise. 
(L Orthodoxie, Paris, 1960, p. 124.) 

5 John Chrysostom, Hom. On Gen. 2, 2 — MPG 53, 27-28. 

6 Eph. iii. 9. 

7S. Bulgakoff remarks: “Der Kirche als Grundlage des Welt-Seins 
wirkt in seiner Geschichte als ihr geheimnisvolles Zentrum. Die Gesch- 
ichte der Menschheit, mit der auch die Schicksale der natiirlichen Welt 
verbunden sind, ist die Apokalypse, in der sich der Kampf der dunklen 
Miachte gegen Christus entfaltet. Der Kirche gehért die leitende Bedeu- 
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to be united with Christ. This union was seen by the divine 
Chrysostom and other Fathers in the nuptial union of Adam and 
Eve in paradise.® 


Now there enters into the Church the first man, who lived 
in paradise in direct communion with God, or ‘in contact through 
the love and close attention of God ..., protected by God and 
enjoying His blessings,’ wherefore ‘he loved exceedingly his bene- 
factor . . . Who created him to live with archangels and hear the 
divine voice.’ Like an angel, though having a body, nevertheless 
being beyond bodily necessities, and ‘like a king . . . he enjoyed 
life in paradise,’ living ‘a wonderful life free of hardships’? in 
innocence and freedom from wickedness, under the guardianship 
and Grace of God. Man tended towards the highest possible per- 
fection and towards a likeness ‘to his archetype,’ z.e., God, ‘as 
far, of course, as is possible to the nature of man,’ taking into 
account the fact that through that first in-breathing of life the 
Creator ‘bestowed’ upon him ‘a share of His own Grace, in order 
that like may know like,’ as well as love and ‘contact’ and ‘aspira- 
tion’ for, and tendency towards, God. Precisely for this, man 
was deemed worthy of ‘greater tendency towards God,’ and of 
‘favor’ and Grace ‘given to him in abundance’ by the Creator.™ 


Aided by it, he would have been able to rise from potential to 
actual ‘likeness’ of God, transforming thereinto the ‘image’ of 
God which he had received. Such is the state of man before the 


tung in der Geschichte, wengleich sie diese gegenwirtig verloren zu haben 
scheint. . . . Auf diese Weise fiihrt die Kirche die Welt zur Erfillung 
des Reiches Gottes vom Reich der Gnade zum Reich der Herrlichkeit, 
mitten durch die Geschichte und iiber ihre Grenzen hinaus.’ (“Thesen iiber 
die Kirche,’ in Procés-Verbaux du premier Congrés de Théologie Ortho- 
doxe a Athénes, 1936. Athens, 1939, p. 133.) 

8 John Chrysostom, Encomium to Maximos, 3 — MPG 51, 229 ff., 
Hom on Matt., 69, 1 — MPG 58, 647 ff. 

® Basil the Great, That God Is Not the Cause of Evil, 6-7 — MPG 
31, 344. 


10 John Chrysostom, Hom. on Gen., 13, 4 — MPG 53, 109. 


11 Basil the Great, On the Psalms, 48, 8 ff. — MPG 29, 449 ff. Con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit, 1, 2 — MPG 32, 69. Gregory Nazianzen, On 
St. Cyprian, 15 — MPG 35, 1188. Concerning Love of Poverty, 23 — 
MPG 35, 888; Dise., 32, 9 — MPG 36, 184-185; Disc. on Epiphany, 38, 
11-12 — MPG 36, 324; Disc. on Holy Baptism, 40, 5 — MPG 36, 364; 
On the Holy Easter, 7 — MPG 36, 632. John Chrysostom, Hom. on Gen., 
4, 8, 12, 17, etc. — MPG 53, 71, 103 ff., 124 ff., 131 ff. 54, 590 ff. 
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fall’? and the paradisic life of the Church in all its purity and 
holiness, and in its ancient beauty, being under the perpetual 
‘influence’ of Grace and the gifts of the Triadic God."* 


But as a consequence of original sin, that Church lost the 
Grace of God and fell, entering the second extensive stage of 
that period during which unbelief and sin, having risen as a party- 
wall, separated the creature from its Creator, and thus ‘the heav- 
enly and the earthly were split apart and the Church no longer 
had one head.”!* There continued, of course, to exist after the 
promise of God in Genesis iii. 15, called the ‘protoevangelion,’® 
the fallen, debased, darkened, downwardly-dragged Church, ‘sul- 
lied, squalid, enslaved, naked, defiled with blood,’ already from 
the time of Abel the Just’? and Noé, as ‘a sorry inheritance of 
the Gentiles,’* as ‘a slave of the demons and trampled on by 
error, 2° as the Church of the Gentiles in the broader sense.” To 


12 For more on this see P. Trembelas, op. cit., pp. 487 ff., and John 
Karmiris, Synopsis of the Dogmatic Teaching of the Orthodox Catholic 
Church, Athens, 1957, pp. 29 ff. 

13 §. Boulgakoff writes that ‘il est difficile d’indiquer un temps ou 
l’Eglise n’existe pas dans I’humanité, du moins 4 l'état de dessein prélable: 
selon la doctrine des Péres, une Eglise primordiale existait déja au para- 
dis, avant le péché, quand le Seigneur venait causer avec l'homme et se 
trouvait en relation avec lui. Aprés le péché, le Seigneur pose le fonde- 
ment de ce qu’on appelle l’Eglise de l’Ancienne Alliance, Eglise dans la- 
quelle l’homme a appris 4 communier avec Dieu. Et méme au sein des 
ténébres du paganisme, l’4me humaine cherchait naturellement son Dieu 
de serte qu’il existait une ““Eglise paienne stérile,”’ comme disent certains 
chants liturgiques.’ (L’Orthodoxie, pp. 8-9.) 

14 John Chrysostom, Hom. on the Epist. to the Eph., 1, 4 — MPG 
62, 15. 

15 Truly ‘in der Verheissung, das die Sunde vernichtet und das Leben 
wieder geschenkt werde, sahen viele Vater die Wiederherstellung der 
Kirche eingeschlossn.’ (M. Schmaus, Katholische Dogmatik, Vol. m/1, 
Munich, 3rd edn., 1958, p. 61). Cf. L. Capéran, Le probléme du salut 
des infidéles: Essai Théologique, Toulouse, 1934, p. 106. 

16 John Chrysostom, On Psalms, 5, 2 — MPG 55, 63; On the Psalms, 
44, 10 — MPG 55, 119. 

17 Cf. especially Y. Congar, ‘Ecclesia ab Abel,’ in Abhandlungen iber 
Theologie und Kirche, Festschrift fiir Karl Adam, Disseldorf, 1952, pp. 
79-108; M. Pribilla, ‘Die Kirche von Anbeginn,’ in Stimmen der Zeit, 
117, 1929, No. 10, pp. 242 ff. 

18 Menaion of January, op. cit., pp. 13, 81. 

19 John Chrysostom, On the Psalms, 44, 11 — MPG 55, 200. 

20 John Chrysostom, Catechism for Those Who Aspire to Be Illu- 
mined, 1, 4 — MPG 49, 227: ‘Have you noted how he mentioned the 
Church of the Gentiles and spoke of the kingdom of Christ that extends 
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it belonged all those who believed in God and in the Saviour 
Whom He was going to send to the world, and who were united 
spiritually with Him, the Gentiles living according to the un- 
written natural moral law, and the Jews according to the re- 
vealed written moral law of the Old Testament. Thus the 
Church was saved from the deluge of sin and unbelief and error 
— like another ark of Noé, together with a few faithful and just 
— and was preserved through the grace and providence of God 
and through the power of His promises, which began from the 
protoevangelion and were later repeated and sealed through the 
covenant of God with His chosen people.”* This broadly-under- 
stood Church having thereafter followed the course of the history 
of divine Revelation and the order and unfolding plan of God 
concerning the salvation of the fallen human race — which plan 
was realized fully in the New Testament — included the faithful 
and just of the Old Testament from Abel and Noé and Abraham 
down, as well as the faithful and just of the Gentiles ‘who were 
destined for salvation,** and who were regarded by the early 


everywhere?’ Cf. J. Kalogerou, On the Character of the Orthodox Catho- 
lic Church According to the Fundamental Soteriological Principles in the 
New Testament, Athens, 1961, p. 16: “The Church exists already before 
its appearance with Christ. That is, even before it there are manifested 
from the time of creation, redeeming energies of God and gifts of His 
to men, bringing them into communion with Him, even though imper- 
fectly. This is obvious chiefly through the whole historic manifestation 
of the people of Israel, who were especially chosen by God for the com- 
ing salvation in Christ . . . having rightly received a real prefiguring 
of the Church. . . . The interweaving of the Israelites with the Church, 
with the saving energies in Christ that were released in the world through 
it, is very vividly seen in the whole mommy a | of Orthodox divine 
worship, particularly in that of the vespers and the orthroi [the Dawn 
Office} of Sundays, and above all in the canons of these orthroi....’ 

21Cf, M. Schmaus, op. cit., p. 61: ‘Die Verheissungen Gottes sind 
nicht leere, sondern wirksame Worte. . . . Gott hat nach der Siinde sog- 
leich die Gnade der Verheissung gewahrt. . . . Die Verheissung Gottes 
begleitete sie durch die Jahrhunderte und die Jahrtausende, bis die von 
Gott vorherbestimmte Zeit gekommen war, und der Sohn Gottes die 
menschliche Geschichte wieder zum Vater zuriickbog.’ 

22 Basil the Great, On the Psalms, 28, 3 — MPG. 29, 288. Cf. also 
On the Psalms, 48, 1 — MPG 29, 433, as well as On Esaias, 13, 259 — 
MPG 30, 573. It should be noted that many of the saints and just men 
who are mentioned in the Old Testament, such as Abel, Enoch, Noé, 
Daniel, Job, Lot, et al., belonged neither to the race nor to the religion 
of Israel, but were outside positive divine Revelation, which begins with 
Abraham. They are commonly called ‘Gentiles.’ Hence there are discus- 
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Church Fathers and writers and by the three Hierarchs as belong- 
ing to one people, ‘the people of God,’ to one ‘city,’ to one ‘king- 
dom,’ to one ‘body,’ that is, the Church, whose head and leader ~ 
is Christ. 

The presence of the Church was particularly confirmed by the 
choice of Israel as the chosen people of God and the contracting 
of the covenant with Abraham, who was designated by God as 
‘the father of many nations,’ in whom ‘all the nations of the 
earth shall be blessed.’ This covenant was later renewed also 
after Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and David.”* And as the Apostle Paul 
has taught, ‘Just as Abraham believed God and it was accounted 
to him for righteousness,’ so ‘they who are of faith are blessed 
with faithful Abraham’; ‘Know ye therefore that they who are 
of faith, the same are the children of Abraham. And the Scripture 
foreseeing that God would justify the heathen through faith, 
preached beforehand the Gospel unto Abraham, saying that in 
thee shail all nations be blessed,’** and all those of the same faith 
as Abraham. Hence Abraham has been viewed as the father of 
faith and of all the faithful members of the Church in that 
broader sense, through participation in which there sufficed, 
mainly, faith in God and in the Redeemer that was to come, and 
secondarily also righteousness and holiness. It was reasonably 
thought that they were distinguished for approximately the same 
faith as the Christians — with the difference that they had be- 
lieved in the Redeemer that was to come, whereas Christians 
believed in the one that had come already.”> Hence all the faith- 


sions on ‘Gentile and pagan Saints,’ as for example in J. Daniélou, Les 
saints paiens de I’ Ancien Testament, Paris, 1956, pp. 10 ff. Concerning 
these ‘Saints,’ he remarks that they are ‘les intercesseurs de cette immense 
humanité paienne d’avant et d’aprés le Christ, qui n’a connu celui-ci ni 
dans la plénitude de la présence, ni dans le certitude de la prophétie, mais 
dans cette rectitude du desir, que la théologie appélle un baptéme’ (p. 11). 

23 Gen. xvii. 1 ff., xviii 17 ff., xxii 16 ff., xxvi. 1 ff., xxviii. 10 ff., 
xlix. 10. 

24 Gal. iii. 6-9; Rom. ix. 16 ff. 

25 And according to Y. Congar (0p. cit., p. 83), ‘les Anciens justes, 
ceux qui ont vécu avant I’Incarnation du Christ, ont été justifiés et sauvés 
par la méme foi que nous, qu’ils appartiennent comme nous du corps du 
Christ. . . . Les Anciens croyaient au Christ comme devant venir, alors 

ue nous croyons en lui comme étant venu.’ Cf. also Augustine, De 
atech. Rud., 3. Similarly L. Capéran, op. cit., pp. 193 ff., writes: ‘De- 
puis longtemps on reconnait dans la foi au Médiateur 4 venir une sorte 
de foi obscure 4 I'Incarnation et aux mystéres du Christ. . . . Depuis Mel- 
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ful and just of all epochs were regarded by the early Fathers as 
having believed in the coming of the Saviour of the world, and 
hence as belonging to Him and to His Church,”® inasmuch as ‘He 
became the expectation of nations,’ and ‘in His name nations 
shall put their hope.’** That is, since outside the Church there is 
no salvation, they, too, somehow belonged ‘invisibly to the visible 
Church.” Therefore all ‘those who before the appearance of 
Christ pleased God,’ and believed and placed their hope in the 
expected Redeemer, belonged to the ‘one body’ of His Church, 
because ‘they, too, pleased Christ’*® — that is, belonged to that 
body of the Church to which were added those also who believed 
after the coming of Christ, because all of them ‘clearly pleased 
God’s Anointed One Himself.’ Thus, “Your father Abraham re- 
joiced to see my day; and he saw it and was glad’;** and to him 
and his seed was promised by God adoption and salvation, so that 
those of his descendants who shared his faith, including the Chris- 
tians, are characterized by the Apostle Paul as ‘children of prom- 
ise,** and hence members of the Church. Consequently, if all 
those ‘men about Adam, who were beloved by God,’ who were 
witnesses to justice, and who ‘through Adam go back to the 
first man,’ — if one were to name these as ‘Christians in fact, 
even though not in name, he would not miss the truth.’** For 
‘just as many of our people are not with us, their life rendering 
them foreign to the common body, so many of these outside us, 
who by their way of life reach faith, have the actuality also and 


chisédech et le saint homme Job jusqu’au dernier des sauvages qui se 
montre fidéle 4 la grace, tous les Gentils de bonne volonté se sont agré- 
gés, comme les chrétiens dignes de ce nom, 4 |’Eglise invisible, éternelle, 
société formée des justes de tous les pays et des élus de tous le temps. . . .’ 

26 Cf. G. Philips, La grace des Justes de l Ancien Testament, Bruges- 
Louvain, 1948, p. 184. Mention of them is made also in early Liturgies, 
concerning which see Cahiers Sioniens, March, 1950, pp. 38 ff. 

27 Gen. xlix. 10. 

28 Esaias xlii. 4. 

29 Ch. Journet, L’Eglise du Verbe incarné. Essai de Théologie spécu- 
lative, 2nd ed., Paris, 1955, 1, 46. 

30 John Chrysostom, Hom. on the Epistle to the Ephesians, 10, 1 — 
MPG 62, 75. 

81 John viii. 56. 

32 Gal. iv. 28, iii. 29; Rom. ix. 8. 

83 John Chrysostom, #bid.,; Eusebios, Eccl. Hist., 1, 4 — MPG 20, 
77, 80. 
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lack only the name,’** inasmuch as ‘they did through works, prior 
to Grace, what Christ later taught to the Apostles.’** 

More generally, this conception began to prevail from the 
time of the first Christian writers, and indeed of the early Apolo- 
gists and Alexandrine theologians. Justin, among them, held that 
all those of the Gentiles who possessed certain germs of the truth 
and ‘lived in accordance with reason, were Christians, even 
though they were regarded as atheists’; this holds much more 
true for the Jews. Thus of the Gentiles and Jews Justin mentions 
‘among the Hellenes, Socrates and Heracleitus and those like 
them; and among the barbarians, Abraham, Ananias, Azarias, 
Misael, Elias, and many others.’*° And John Chrysostom along 
with other early Fathers*’ taught: “What then? Did those who 
lived prior to His coming suffer injustice? Not at all; for it was 
possible at that time to be saved without having professed Christ. 
For this was not required of them; what was necessary was not 
to be an idolater and to know the true God. ‘For the Lord,” 
says your God, “is one Lord.” This is the reason why the Mac- 
cabees were admired, because they suffered what they suffered 
in order to keep the law. Both the three youths and many others 
among the Jews, by manifesting an excellent life and preserving 
the measure of that knowledge, were no more deceived in 
anything. . . . For at that time knowledge alone of God sufficed 
for salvation; but now it no longer suffices, but one must also 
possess knowledge of Christ.’** Their salvation was achieved 
by the expiatory sacrifice of ‘the Lamb that was slain from the 
toundation of the world,”® after which the Redeemer, having 
descended to Hades, preached and offered salvation also to those 
who were among his own, and preéminently to those just and 


34 Gregory Nazianzen, Funeral Oration on his Father, 6 — MPG 35, 

992. 
35 John Chrysostom, Disc. on Gen., 9, 4 — MPG 54, 625. 
86 Justin, Apology 1, 46, 3 —-MPG 6, 397, LGFCW 3, 186. ‘For 
whatever truth those who philosophized or legislated uttered and dis- 
covered, resulted to them through discovery and contemplation accord- 
ing to part of the Logos, Who is Christ . . .. and Who ‘is a power of the 
ineffable Father.’ (Apol. u, 10, 1 ff. — LGFCW 3, 205.) Cf. Clement 
of Alexandria, Strom., 7, 2; 6, 5-6 — LGFCW 8, 246 ff., 192 ff. 

37 See their teaching in John Karmiris, The Descent of Christ into 
Hades from the Orthodox Standpoint, Athens, 1939, p. 107. 

38 John Chrysostom, Hom. on Matt., 36, 3 — MPG 57, 416-417. 

39 Rev. xiii. 8. 
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susceptible of salvation, as we have elsewhere shown in detail.“° 
Thus, according to the teaching of John Chrysostom and of many 
other Fathers, it would not have been just and benevolent for 
salvation in Christ to be limited only to men after Christ, but 
salvation had to include those before Christ (among whom there 
were certainly many Jews and Gentiles who were distinguished 
for piety and virtue), in accordance with the absolute and uni- 
versal character of Christian religion — which has reference to 
the whole of mankind — and redemption in Christ. Inasmuch as 
the expiatory sacrifice of the Lord on Golgotha was made for 
the sake of all men, both those before and those at the time of 
and those after Christ, all, then, the pious and just and, in gen- 
eral, those susceptible of salvation, from Adam down to the end 
of this world, by believing become sharers of salvation in Christ 
and members of His Church; so that before Christ, Who is eter- 
nally united with the Church, every knee bends — of beings in 
heaven, and beings on the earth, and beings under the earth — 
and every tongue confesses that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory 
of God the Father.** 

This faith is based on the teaching of the Apostle Paul, who 
believes in a general and continuous revelation of God to the 
world and especially to the Gentiles before Christ. E.g., in Acts 
xiv. 16-17, he teaches that ‘to all the nations God left not Himself 
without witness, in that He did good, and gave us rain from 
heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling with food and gladness the 
hearts’ of all men. And from the Areopagus the Apostle of the 
Gentiles preached to the Athenians that God reveals Himself to 
all men: ‘He giveth to all life, and breath, and all things,’ and 
‘hath determined the times before appointed, and the bounds of 
the habitation’ of all the nations of the earth,’ ‘that they should 
seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after Him, and find Him, 
though He be not far from every one of us.’*? He teaches the 
same revelation of God to all men more systematically in the 
Epistle to Romans i. 18 ff. and ii. 14 ff., distinguishing it into 
exoteric and esoteric natural revelation. 

Further, the early Fathers, and notably the three Hierarchs, 
basing themselves above all on the Epistle to the Hebrews,** ac- 


40 John Karmiris, op. cit., pp. 89 ff., 104 ff., 107 ff. 
41 Philip. ii. 10-11; Rev. v. 13. 

42 Acts xvii. 25-27. 

48 Heb. xi. 2 ff. 
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cepted ‘no one of those who were perfected before the coming of 
Christ as having attained this without faith in Christ, for the 
Logos revealed Himself later at special times, and was known 
earlier by those of a pure mind, as they were evidently revered 
by many before Him; so such persons before the Cross are not 
to be banished.’ Many among these suffered martyrdom for the 
sake of their faith in God, ‘breathing one thing, directing their 
mind towards one thing, knowing one way of life — death for 
God’s sake,’** — all of them thus becoming members of the pre- 
existing Church. Besides, the Apostle Paul had already spoken 
about a ‘cloud of martyrs’ of the Old Testament, who bore wit- 
ness ‘through faith,’*° and the Evangelist Matthew had spoken 
concerning many ‘saints who had fallen asleep,’*® all of whom 
evidently drew from the unique fount of salvation, ‘from the 
Lamb that was slain from the foundation of the world.’** Then, 
Basil the Great also teaches that God called to His Church all 
the nations, and all men, Jews and Gentiles, independently of 
origin and condition: ‘all the nations and all those inhabiting the 
earth.’ ‘For this reason,’ he continues, ‘when the Lord said: “I 
have other sheep, too, which are not of this fold,’ He meant 
those of the Gentiles who were destined to salvation.’ “The voice 
of the nations on the mountains is the voice of the Church... 
the voice of kings, he says, and of nations gathered together. Per- 
haps by nations we must understand those who gathered together 
at the cali, and by kings the elect of the Church, whom the Lord 
named also sons of the kingdom.’** Likewise the holy Chrysostom 
adds that the Church ‘was fitted together out of nations,’* in- 
asmuch as those before Christ, both Jews and Gentiles, who be- 
lieved and bore witness, ‘all died according to the faith: Abra- 
ham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the just; for not Abraham 
alone, but all were participants of the same philosophy; for they 
did not have regard for it, but for heaven; for those who say 
these things make it manifest that they are seeking another coun- 


44 Gregory Nazianzen, Disc., 15, 1 — MPG 35, 912-913, 916. 

45 Heb. xi. 33, xii 1. 

46 Matt. xvii. 52. 

47 Rev. xiii. 8; 1 Cor. x. 4. 

48 Basil the Great, On the Psalms, 48, 1 — MPG 29, 433, 28, 3, 
p. 288; On Esaias, 13, 259 — MPG 30, 573. 

49 John Chrysostom, On the ;Psalms, 44, 11 — MPG 55, 200. 
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try — whose craftsman and creator is God — that heavenly Jeru- 
salem that is above.’ 


From the preceding, one infers that the idea of the CEcu- 
menical Church, which comprehended all believers of the Church 
of the Old Testament, of that of the Gentiles and of the New 
Testament, and indeed from the beginning (that is, from Adam 
and especially Abel the Just down to the completion and glory 
of the Church in eternity, who were saved through the expiatory 
death of Christ) — that the idea of such a Church had already 
been formed by the first Church Fathers and writers, especially 
through the three Hierarchs. It is evident from this that the holy 
Fathers®! had the idea of a Church in a broader sense, a Church 


50 John Chrysostom, Disc. on Genesis, 9, 4 — MPG 54, 626-627. K. 
Mouratidis ends up with this conclusion: “Thus during the period before 
the incarnation of the Lord, Divine Providence directs the Church of the 
Gentiles towards its completion through the choice and call of Abraham, 
whose descendants according to the flesh were called in order that they 
might constitute the material framework and the instrument of | ed 
tion of redemption in Christ. The true Church during that period is con- 
stituted of all those who lived with their regard turned towards the heav- 
enly country, ‘“whose craftsman and creator is God.”” All these just ones, 
constituting the true Church, God’s holy society, “of whom God is not 
ashamed to be called the God,” aspired to see the great and remarkable 
day when the Church of the Gentiles would be cleansed and become the 
bride of the Only-begotten Son of God Who was going to be incarnated 
through it’ (op. cit., p. 84). 

51 Of the earliest Christian writers we mention only Origen, who 
speaks of the ‘Church of the Gentiles,’ which became black through un- 
belief and sin, and ‘was overlooked by Christ because of its unbelief, 
being darkened with sin.’ Members of it were ‘those who surpassed oth- 
ers in beauty, having nothing ugly in their thoughts, bearing for this 
Church the fruit of self-mastery’s reverence . . . and perhaps also the 
knowledge of only one God.’ (Excerpt from the interpretation of the Song 
of Songs, in LGFCW, Vol. 16, pp. 247-249; cf. p. 243, and Berliner 
Ausgabe, Origenes, Vol. 8, pp. 126, 154). Thus the Church existed from 
the beginning of the human race and ‘before the foundation of the world.’ 
‘Erat autem in omnibus sanctis, qui “ab initio” saculi fuerunt.’ (Id/d., 
Origenes, Vol. 8, p. 157. See the whole passage, MPG 13, 134.) See 
also M. Schmaus, op. cit., pp. 60-61, who likewise ascertains that ‘in der 
Viterzeit und in der mittelalterlichen Theologie wiirde der Zusammen- 
hang zwischen der Vorbereitungsepoche und der Kirche Christi so stark 
unterstrichen, dass man geradezu von der Kirche vor Christus, ja von der 
Kirche vor der Kirche, von der ‘Kirche von Anbeginn” sprach. Grundlage 
fiir diese These war die Uberzeugung, dass auch die vor Christus leben- 
den Menschen um Christi willen des Heiles telhaftig wurden. Sie gewan- 
nen das Heil im Glauben an den zukiinftigen Erléser.’ Among the West- 
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that existed prior to the coming of Christ, and indeed embodied 
in the mystical ‘Zion, which the Lord chose and desired for His 
habitation and rest forever ..., [whose} priests He will clothe 
with salvation, and whose saints shall shout aloud for joy.’** The 
Church in question here is that of the Old Testament, which was 
compared to ‘the mountain of the Lord and the house of the 
Lord on the top of the mountains, which shall be exalted above 
the hills and to which all the nations shall come.’* The teaching 
of the Prophets served as its foundation. “The Apostles having 
found this old foundation,’ left it immovable and ‘thus set upon 
it their own teaching, this new faith of the Church.’ 


It is understood, however, that this whole period of the 
Church, which reached its culmination through Abraham and then 
Moses in the Jewish synagogue, became a simple pre-formation 
and adumbration and forerunner and preparation of the revival 
and restoration of the Church that fell through original sin and 
its completion through Jesus Christ, Who preserved it through 
His own blood.® ‘For Christ is the end of the law,’®* as well as 
of the whole Old Testament. Indeed, through the choice and 
call of Abraham — who was chosen by Him because of his faith 
as ‘the father of many nations,’ and thereby became the fore- 
father, according to the flesh, of the Jewish synagogue, and ac- 
cording to the spirit, of the Christian Church — there began the 
gradual preparation of entrance into the Church of God, first of 
the chosen people and especially of the select ‘remnant of Israel,’ 
and next of those believing and righteous Gentiles who proved 


ern writers, especially the revered Augustine, Pope Gregory the Great, 
and later Thomas Aquinas accepted the formula: ‘Gnade = christliche 
Gnade = kirchliche Gnade; wohlan, schon vor Christi Kommen gab es 
Gerechte; also gab es kirchliche Gnade un somit die “Kirche” schon vor 
Christi Kommen. Natiirlich nicht die “‘erwachsene Kirche” des N.T., 
wokl aber die gleiche Kirche in ihren ‘‘Kinderjahren” (Augustine). Die 
paulinische Bezeichnung fiir Kirche “Leib Christi,” woven Christus “das 
Haupt” ist, eignette sich leicht fiir diese Auffassung des biologisch-histo- 
rischen Wachstums.’ (F. Malmberg, Ein Leth —ein Geist. Vom Myste- 
rium der Kirche, Freiburg, 1960, pp. 91-92. Cf. Y. Congar, op. cit., 
pp. 92 ff., 97 ff.) 

52 Psalms cxxxi. 13 ff. 

53 Ts. ii. 2. 

54 John Chrysostom, On the Title of the Acts, 2 — MPG 51, 79. 

55 Acts xx. 28. Cf. P. Trembelas, op. cit., 0, 324-325. 

56 Rom. x. 4. 

57 Gen. xvii. 5 ff. 
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themselves Abraham’s ‘heirs according to the promise,’ inas- 
much as ‘the children of the promise are counted for the seed’ of 
Abraham. The holy Chrysostom explicitly teaches that Abra- 
ham became the forefather of the synagogue according to the 
flesh, and of the Church according to the spirit: ‘for becoming 
the first ancestor of the Church and the synagogue, of the latter 
according to the flesh and of the former according to the spirit 
..., having faith as his guide and God’s promise in place of a 
staff, he let go what was in his hands, but received what was 
hoped for; in this respect, too, he was the forefather of the 
Church." Hence God Himself comes into direct communion 
with the faithful and elect of the so-called Church of the Gen- 
tiles and especially of that of the Jews, ‘finding their mind pure; 
for He conversed with Noé and Abraham and his descendants, 
not through articulate sounds, but through Himself.’ All the 
nations, and especially the Jewish, as the chosen people of God, 
were under the authority and providence of God: “The whole 
world was under His rule, but these [sc. the Jews} with special 
intimacy ... ," there being a perfect theocracy among them. 
But it was further emphasized by the three Hierarchs that God 
‘is not a partial God, but the father of all... , for He did not 


choose them [the Jews} alone, but was the guardian of all," 
and the providence of God brings together not only the Jews, 
but also the Gentiles to the whole seed (of Abraham), thus pre- 
paring the integration of the Church. Wherefore the Church 
sings: ‘Having begotten Christ according to the flesh of faith, 


58 Gal. iii. 29. 

59 Rom. ix. 8. Saint Chrysostom, regarding Sarah as a symbol of the 
Church, remarks: ‘For since Sarah, the free-woman, is a symbol of the 
Church, it was inferred that “we are children of the free.” Again: ‘“There- 
fore, brethren, we are children of the promise accordng to Isaac." What 
is the “promise”? Just as nature did not give birth to him, so nature did 
not give birth to us, but the Grace of God.’ (On Not Despairing ...,4 
— MPG 51, 368.) 

60 John Chrysostom, Hom. Delivered in Church on the Day Com- 
memorating Paul ...— MPG 63, 502. 

$1 John Chrysostom, Hom. on Matt., 1, 1 — MPG 57, 13. Cf. Hom. 
on Gen., 2, 2 — MPG 53, 57 ff.; Disc. on Gen., 1, 2 — MPG 54, 582. 


62 John Chrysostom, On the Psalms, 113, 1 — MPG 55, 305. 


68 John Chrysostom, Hom. on Rom., 8, 4 — MPG 60, 460; On the 
Psalms, 113, 6 — MPG 55, 313. 
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supreme leader, father Abraham, thou clearly became in spirit 
the father of the nations, leading us to salvation." 


Because of all these things, Saint Chrysostom, as we have seen, 
regarded as members of the Church ‘all the choirs of the faith- 
ful,’ both Jews and Gentiles, of all the ages, repeating that with- 
out distinction ‘the faithful of the whole world — those who are, 
who are in the process of becoming, and who shall be, — are 
members of the Church; ‘again, those, too, before the coming of 
Christ, who have pleased God are one body,’ together with those 
after the coming of Christ constituting the one body of the 
Church. For ‘they, too, pleased God. Whence is this manifest? 
Our father Abraham, he says, rejoiced to see my day, and he 
saw it and was glad; and again, if you have believed, he says, 
in Moses, you have believed in me; for he and the prophets wrote 
about me.’ Faith in God, then, and not Jewish origin, was the 
distinguishing characteristic of the members of the preéxisting 
Church, while election and call of them by God were the pre- 
supposition. Indeed, ‘God is the Father, not according to natural 
relationship, but according to the intimacy of faith,’®* and for this 
reason ‘it was in faith that He justified the forefathers, having 
wooed through them the Church of the Gentiles,’ as the Church 
sings.°’ Hence it has been taught that Christ Himself, Who 
abideth ‘the same yesterday, and today, and forever,’ acted re- 
demptively both in the Old and in the New Testament, taken 
integrally, without the flesh in the first, and in the flesh in the 
second, as ‘called by God a high priest after the order of Mel- 
chizedek,’® through which there is hinted the Lord Who is eter- 
nally united with the Church, the Lord “Who hath neither begin- 
ning of days, nor end of life, but is made like unto the Son of 
God.’ According to this, not only those who are descendants 


64 Menaion of December, op. cit., p. 130. 
65 John Chrysostom, Hom. on the Epistle to the Ephesians, 10, 1 — 
MPG 62, 75. 

66 John Chrysostom, Hom. on the Epistle to the Rom., 8, 4 —MPG 
60, 460. 

67 The Grand Horologion, ed. of the omens Diaconate, Athens, 
1952, p. 267 (Apolytikion in honor of the Forefathers). 

68 Heb. xiii. 8. 

69 Heb. v. 10. 

7 Heb. vii. 3. Cf. L. Philippidis, History of the Period of the New 
Testament from the Standpoint of the Entire World and of All Religions, 
Athens, 1958, pp. 817 and 823, where he rightly that the Old 
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of Abraham naturally or by blood, but also all who imitated his 
faith became members of the Church, constituting through faith 
the ‘true Israel.’ ‘And this He made clearer in the Epistle to the 
Romans, and is making no less here, too, when He speaks thus: 
“Know ye therefore that those who are of faith, the same are 
the children of Abraham’’; then this, too, consists of ancient testi- 
mony: “For the Scripture,” he says, ““foreseeing that God would 
justify the heathen through faith, preached before the Gospel 
unto Abraham, saying, ‘In thee shall all nations be blessed.’ If, 
then, not those who have natural relation to him are his sons, 
but those who have imitated his faith (for this is the meaning 
of ‘in thee all nations’), it is evident that he refers to that kin- 
ship.” ’™ 

From the preceding, one concludes that out of the fallen 
Church of the Gentiles God formed the so-called Church of the 
Old Testament, or of His chosen people, or the Synagogue, the 
‘preparatory education and introduction’ and direct forerunner 
of the New Testament Church. It smoothed the way leading to 
the latter through its teaching, clergy, worship, and its other 
forms.”* Saint Chrysostom, along with other Fathers, defines the 


Testament, too, ‘is Christocentric, that is, that Christ pervades it also, 
“the same yesterday, today and forever,” from the first words of Genesis 
to John the Forerunner who is the last prophet and the first beholder of 
Christ and evangelist, standing on the historical ground of the Old and 
the New Testaments,’ both of which constitute ‘the one holy Scripture, 
which is pervaded from one end to the other by the one true Triadic God, 
Who through His Logos acts without the flesh in the former and in the 
flesh in the latter.’ Specifically about Melchizedek, ‘les chrétiens exaltent 
en lui l'image du sacerdoce du Christ et les prémices de l’Eglise des 
nations.’ (J. Daniélou, op. cit., pp. 139 ff. Cf. G. Wuttke, Melchisedech, 
der Priesterkénig von Salem, Giessen, 1927.) 

71 John Chrysostom, On the Epistle to the Galatians, 3, 2 — MPG 61, 
651. See also Hom. on Matt., 7, 2 — MPG 57, 75: ‘For when He says 
here Israel, he intimates those of the Jews who have believed in Him. And 
interpreting this Paul said: ‘For not all who are of Israel are Israel, but 
only those that have been born through faith and promise.” ’ 

72 John Chrysostom, On the Psalms, 48, 1 — MPG 55, 222. 

73 B. Ioannidis remarks: ‘In the Old Testament we have the Judaic 
Church or the Synagogue, which is succeeded by the new Israel, the total- 
ity of those believing in Christ, the Church of Christ... . The Church of 
God, then, already existed, and Jesus Christ was born and lived within 
that Church, always recognizing its principles, worship, and laws, but 
elevating and perfecting the spirit of all these. The Lord did not come 
to abolish, but to complete what was revealed in the Old Testament by 
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relationship between the Church of the Gentiles and of the Old 
Testament or the Synagogue on the basis of the prophecy in 
Isaiah liv. 1: ‘Rejoice, thou barren that bearest not; break forth 
and cry, thou that dost not travail: for more are the children of 
the desolate than of her that hath a husband,’ remarking: ‘Now 
who is the barren woman and who the desolate one before this? 
Is it not evident that it is the synagogue? However, the barren 
one, through her abundance of children, overcame it. For it has 
one nation, whereas the children of the Church have filled Greece, 
the barbarian countries, the earth, the sea, the whole world... . 
But Sarah was barren; and the Church of the heathen was similar. 
Do you see throughout the preservation of the figure? For just 
as throughout all the preceding years she did not give birth to 
children, but towards her extreme old age becomes a mother, so 
the Church, when the time had fully come, brought forth. For it 
did not know God; but when it came to know Him, it overcame 
the synagogue which had many children.’** Hence the Church, 
too, chants: ‘A barren one, the Church of the Gentiles, gave birth 
to children, while the synagogue which possessed many children 
became feeble.’** This, then, was the Church in the broader sense, 
‘the house of God,’ which existed prior to the Divine Incarnation, 
‘the mountain of the Lord,’ which ‘became glorious in the last 
days . . . and to which all the nations shall come.’ 


God to His people and through them to the whole of mankind. This 
Church of the Old Testament was fully organized, having a priesthood, 
sacrifices, ceremonies, and certain religious and moral teachings. This 
Church is the very nation of Israel, which was a theocratic nation, so 
that Church and Nation were identical... . The Judaic Church is closely 
connected with the Christian Church. Both are creations of God. The 
first prepared the second, and foretold it through the prophecies regard- 
ing the Messiah and those of the Messianic period. The second is the 
realization of God's promises to the first. . . . Thus the close relationship 
between the Church of the Old Testament and the Christian Church is 
cear....’ (The Kingdom of God According to the Teaching of the 
New Testament, Athens, 1955, pp. 48-49.) 

74 John Chrysostom, On the Epistle to the Galatians, 4, 4 — MPG 61, 
662 ff. Cf. On the Psalms, 5, 2 — MPG 55, 63; Hom. on Matt., 3, 3-4 
— MPG 57, 35 ff.; Catechesis to Those Who Aspire for Illumination, 1, 
4 — MPG 49, 227; When Eutropios Was Found Outside the Church, 6 
MPG 52, 402 ff. Cf. also L Rost, Die Vorstufen von Kirche und Syna- 
goge im alten Testament, Stuttgart, 1938. 

% Menaion of December, op. cit., p. 151. 

76 Esaias ii. 2. Saint Chrysostom remarks on this: ‘ “That in the last 
days the mountain of the Lord shall become glorious.” Note the exact- 
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To strengthen and confirm the teaching of the three Hier- 
archs and of the early Fathers in general, that the faithful and 
just of the Jews and the Gentiles constituted members of the 
Church, we add that in our Orthodox Church, ‘On the Sunday be- 
fore the Nativity of Christ, we celebrate the memory of all those 
of old who pleased God, from Adam down to Joseph the Be- 
trothed of the most holy Theotokos, in genealogical order, as the 
evangelist Luke historically enumerated them, and likewise of the 
Prophets and Prophetesses, especially the Prophet Daniel and the 
three holy Children’; while on the immediately preceding ‘Sunday 
of the holy Forefathers, because of the approaching Nativity of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, we commemorate His Forefathers accord- 
ing to the flesh, who lived prior to the Law and in the Law.’” 
On these days the Church calls all Christians ‘to celebrate the an- 
nual memorial of the Fathers before the Law — Abraham and 
his company,’ mentioning by name ‘those resting in the realm of 
the living and in the heavenly tabernacles together with all the 
elect,’ that is, Adam, Abel, Seth, Enos, Cainan, Meleleél, Jared, 
Enoch, Maihusala, Namech, Noé, Sem, Japheth, Arphaxad, Sala, 
Eber, Phalek, Ragau, Serug, Nachor, Thara, Abraham, ‘who 
through faith became the father of countless nations,’ Isaac, 
Jacob, Rubim, Symeon, Levi, Judas, Zabulon, Isaar, Dan, Gad, 
Aser, Nephthalim, Joseph, Benjamin, Phares, Zara, Esrom, Aram, 
Aminadab, Naasson, Salmon, Bodz, Obed, Jesse, David, Salo- 
mon, Roboam, Abia, Asa, Josaphat, Joram, Ozias, Joatham, 
Achaz, Ezekias, Manasses, Amon, Josias, Jechonias, Salathiel, 
Zorobabel, Abiud, Eliakim, Azor, Sadok, Achim, Eliud, Eleazar, 
Matthan, Jacob, Joseph the Betrothed, Melchizedek, Job, Moses, 
Hor, Aaron, Jesus of Naué, Samuel, Nathan, and Daniel. Fur- 
ther, it commemorates the three youths in the furnace — Ananias, 
Azarias, and Misael — the Prophets Hoseé, Michzas, Sophonias, 
Abbakum, Zacharias, Jonas, Agge, Amos, Obdias, Malachias, 


ness of the prophet: he not only tells the events, but also indicates the 
time; for Paul says: “when the time had fully come,” and elsewhere 
again, “in the dispensation of the fulness of times,” while the prophet 
says: “in the last days.’ He terms a “mountain” the Church and the in- 
comprehensible element in the dogmas.’ (On Isaiah, 2, 2 — MPG 56, 29.) 

17 Menaion of December, pp. 75 ff., 120 ff. It should be noted that 
while the just men mentioned in the first eleven chapters of Genesis be- 
long to the Heathen, those mentioned from the end of the eleventh chap- 
ter on belong to the Jews, whose history begins from the covenant con- 
tracted between God and Abraham in the twelfth chapter. 
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Nahum, Esaias, Hieremias, Iezekiel, Daniel, Elias, Elisha, Zacha- 
rias, and the Baptist, as well as ‘the holy women Anna and Judith 
and Debbora, Holdai, Jaél, Esther, Sarah, Mariam of Moses, and 
Rachel and Rebbeca and Ruth,’ Leah, Asineth, Saraph, and Su- 
sanna. The names of the above and other Just of the Old Testa- 
ment are commemorated in other liturgical books of the Ortho- 
dox Church also. Moreover, in the holy Liturgies of Basil the 
Great and John Chrysostom mention is made of the Forefathers, 
Fathers, Patriarchs, and Prophets, in the prayer for the change 
of the Precious Gifts.”* 

Finally, it should be added that to many of the above Saints, 
and especially the Prophets, the Orthodox Catholic Church has 
dedicated special holy days during its entire cycle of feasts. Thus, 
after a study of the twelve Menaia and its other liturgic books, 
we have found the following holy days devoted to these Saints 
of the period before Christ, and also to Angels, inasmuch as the 
latter constitute, as we have seen, members of the heavenly 
Church of the firstborn: In the Menaion of January 3: the Prophet 
Malachi, son of Addo; 11: Synaxis of the innumerable holy An- 
gels. In the Menaion of February 3: Symeon the Theodochos 
and Anna the Prophetess; 8: the Prophet Zacharias; 11: Discov- 
ery of the relics of the Prophet Zacharias, father of the holy Fore- 
runner. In the Menaion of March 12: Phineés the Just; 26: Syn- 
axis of the Taxiarch Gabriel; 30: the Prophet Joad (or Joel in 
m Kings xiii. 1). On Holy Monday: Joseph the Wholly-Good. 
In the Menaion of May 1: Hieremias the Prophet; 6: Job the 
Just and Victor in Many Struggles; 9: Esaias the Prophet. In the 
Menaion of June 11: Synaxis of the Archangel Gabriel in the 
World of the Dead; 14: Elisha the Prophet; 15: Amos the Proph- 
et. In the Menaion of July 13: Synaxis of the Archangel Gabriel; 
20: Elias the Prophet; 23: Iezekiel the Prophet; 25: Dormition 
of Saint Anne, mother of the most holy Theotokos. In the Me- 
naion of August 1: The seven martyr Maccabees, their teacher 
Eleazar, and their mother Solomona; 14: Micah the Prophet; 20: 
Samuel the Prophet; 28: Saint Anne, daughter of Phanuel. In 
the Menaion of September 1: Dormition of Jesus of Naué; 2: The 
Just priests Eleazar and Phineés; 6: The miracle of the Taxiarch 
Michael at Khonai; 21: Jonas the Prophet; 28: Baruch the Proph- 


78 John Karmiris, Tbe Doctrinal and Symbolic Monuments of the 
Orthodox Catholic Church, 2nd edn., Vol. 1, pp. 305-306. 
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et. In the Menaion of October 9: Abraham the Just and his neph- 
ew Lot; 17: Hoseé the Prophet; 19: Joel the Prophet. In the 
Menaion of November 4: Narration on the Lamentation of the 
Prophet Hieremias concerning Jerusalem and on her fall, and 
concerning the ecstasy of Abimelech; 8: Synaxis of the Taxiarche 
Michael and Gabriel, and the remainder of the Incorporeal Pow- 
ers; 19: Abdias the Prophet. In the Menaion of December 1: 
Nahum the Prophet; 2: Habbakum the Prophet; 3: Zephanias 
the Prophet; 9: The Prophetess Anna, mother of the Prophet 
Samuel; 16: Haggai the Prophet; 17: Daniel the Prophet and the 
three holy children; 29: The holy Innocents that were slain by 
Herod. And finally, on the Sunday after the Nativity of Christ: 
Joseph the Betrothed and David the Prophet-King. 


The reader of the holy Services of the above-mentioned figures 
who are honored as Saints by the Orthodox Catholic Church may 
ascertain her sincere spirit concerning them. Indeed, regarding 
them as members of the Church before Christ excelling in piety 
and virtue, she chants among other hymns: ‘Notables of Patri- 
archs and Fathers before the Law, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
shone in faith as luminaries; for all the Prophets and the Just 
were illumined from them like luminous torches, and filled the 
whole darkened creation with the rays of venerable prophecy,’ 
becoming ‘through faith the spiritual beginnings of Grace.’ Hence, 
to all ‘those before the Law who brought the good news of Grace, 
as through faith they were above the Law, the Church offers a 
prayer that they supplicate for our sake, beseeching Christ that 
the great mercy be given to our souls." Many characteristic 
hymns are offered especially to the Prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment. We quote the following oa as an example: ‘Rejoice, O 
holy Prophets, who disposed the law of the Lord well and proved 
yourselves solid and unwavering pillars; for you proved your- 
selves also to be mediators of Christ’s New Testament, and hav- 
ing departed to heaven, entreat Him to render the world peaceful 
and to save our souls.’*° Finally, on the ‘commemoration of the 
holy Infants that were slain by Herod,’ which for Christ’s sake 
‘poured out their blood and rest in the bosom of Abraham,’ it is 
taught that through their ‘blood the Church of the Gentiles is 
mystically purified and puts on a robe’; and again, ‘today the 


7 Menaion of December, op. cit., pp. 131-132. 
8 [bid., p. 123. 
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Church of Christ, having joyfully gathered new blood from youth- 
ful members, like blooming flowers, is sweetened and adorned 
with them.’** 

It should be noted, finally, that the Orthodox Catholic Church, 
giving the proper honor to the faithful, just, and saints*’ of the 
Old Testament, who ‘lived before the Law and during the Law,’ 
and whom she considers as belonging to Christ and His Church, 
as has been set forth above, simply continues the teaching and 
action of the early united Church, which is similarly continued 
by the Roman Catholic Church.** 


3. Third Phase of the Church 


We enter now the third phase of the Church, when it was 
reborn, reformed, and completed through the Incarnation and 
especially the expiatory Sacrifice and Resurrection of the only- 
begotten Son of God, purified and sanctified through His holy 
Blood and embodied in His Body, inasmuch as God the Father 
‘gave Him as the head over all things to the Church, which is His 
body, the fulness of Him that filleth all in all,’ while God the 
Son ‘took on the flesh of the Church” and united Himself indis- 
solubly with it, as the head with its own body. To this end, God 
the Father, in order ‘to repair the cracks that had been caused in 
the building of God’ by sin ‘did not spare even His Only-begotten 
Son’; while God the Son, descending from Heaven, came down 
to the earth and ‘made Himself of no reputation and took on 





81 [bid., pp. 235-236, 239. 

82 According to J. Daniélou, their sainthood consists ‘a répondre a 
l’appel de Dieu qui se fait entendre par la conscience. II s’agit donc bien 
de sainteté. .. . La sainteté est adhésion héroique 4 la volonté de Dieu. 
Cette volonté s’exprime au niveau chrétien par la loi évangélique, au ni- 
veau juif a la loi masaique, au niveau cosmique (“before the Law’’) 

e 


par la loi de la conscience. . . . Cette sainteté de la loi “naturelle” garde 
toute sa valeur encore aujourd’hui. Le Christ l’a dit, il n’est pas venu 
détruire, mais accomplir. . . .’ (op. cit., pp. 166-167.) 

83 Cf. M. Simon, Les saints d’Israél dans la dévotion de l’Eglise an- 
cienne, in Rev. Hist. Phil. Rel., 1954, pp. 80-131; J. Demarie (J. de 
Menasce), ‘Notes sur la dévotion liturgique aux saints de l’Ancien Testa- 
ment,’ in Bulletin catholique de la question d’Israél, Mai, 1929, pp. 1-11, 
Nov. 1929, pp. 11-15; H.-J. Marrou, ‘Les saints de 1’ Ancien Tecnu 
au martyrologe romain,’ in Mémorial J]. Chaine, 1950, pp. 280-290; J. 
Daniélou, op. cit., etc. 

1 Ephi. 1. 22-23. 
2 John Chrysostom, Hom. Before His Exile, 2 —MPG 52, 429. 
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the form of a servant’ and humbled Himself unto death on a 
cross, in order to save those who belonged to His Church or who 
were going to enter it. ‘For this were all things made; for this 
did God become man and labor, in order to gather us together. 
. . . In order to gather together those near and those far away, 
He made one body . . . and Christ is the head of all.’ 

Saint Chrysostom, especially, notes that the Incarnate Saviour 
‘having come to her [the Church’s} succor and finding the Church 
dirty, squalid, bare, and defiled with blood, washed her, anointed 
her, fed her, clothed her, became her garment, and taking her 
thus led her upward” and made her His holy body, sanctified 
through the precious blood of the cross, through which He 
founded His Church that was thus renewed and perfected. And 
elsewhere he adds that the heavenly Bridegroom, having put on 
man’s nature and taken on ‘flesh of the Church,’ thus comes to 
her clothed in a garment, such as the bride; for He partakes of 
flesh and blood ‘nearly equally with it."* In this way the pre- 
Christian Church in the broader sense and especially that of the 


8 Basil the Great, On the Psalms, 48 and 61 — MPG 29, 449 ff., 473. 
Extensive terms: 2, 3-4 — MPG 31, 913, 916; Gregory Nazianzen, Disc., 
38, 13 — MPG 36, 325; John Chrysostom, To Those Who Are not Pro- 
vided in Case of Need, 4-5 — MPG 4l, 514-515. 

* John Chrysostom, Hom. on Matt., 16, 9 MPG 57, 251; Hom. on 
John, 65 1 — MPG 59, 361-362. 

5 John Chrysostom, On the Psalms, 5, 2 — MPG 55, 63. And in the 
Encomium to Maximos ..., 2 — MPG 51, 227-228, the same great 
Father names the Church of that period ‘ugly and unclean and accursed 
. . . for she was defiled by the smell of burning meat and smoke and 
gore and blood and innumerable other kinds of defilement. However 
He did not loathe the ugliness, but transformed the odiousness, re- 
molded her, reformed her, put away her error. ... For He not only 
wiped off her uncleanness, but also stripped off her old age, putting off 
the old man, who consists of sin. ... And it is not this alone that is 
wonderful, that taking a deformed, ugly, shameful, and senile Church 
He did not loathe the ugliness, put that He even gave Himself to death, 
and reformed it into unspeakable beauty.’ And in the Hom. on the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, 20, 2 —MPG 62, 137, he adds that the Church ‘was 
unclean, open to censure, ugly, and mean... ; yet He did not loathe 
her, nor hate her for her extreme ugliness ..., but taking her in this 
state He beautifies her, washes her, and does not stop even here, in order 
to sanctify her... . . And He did not simply adorn her, but rendered her 
glorious.’ 

6 John Chrysostom, Hom. Before His Exile, 2 — MPG 52, 429; On 
the Psalms, 5, 2 — MPG 55, 63. 
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Old Testament, being ‘a shadow of good things to come,” ended, 
when the time had fully come, with her renewal and transfigura- 
tion into the Church in the narrow and special sense, the Church 
of the New Testament, which was founded on the faith in Christ 
and destined to serve as a center and instrument for the continua- 
tion and perpetuation of the redemptive work of familiarization 
and application of salvation in Christ to all the faithful, both 
Jews and Gentiles.* To this end she took on the form of a thean- 
thropic institution of salvation with a hierarchical organization, 
equipped by the Saviour with all the spiritual authority and 
means through which she would be able to continue her three- 
fold office: i.e., the prophetic, the episcopal, and the regal, 
through which He performed objectively the work of the salva- 
tion of men, while the Church renders them subjectively and per- 
sonally partakers of salvation. Thus we can also feel the unity 
and unfolding of God’s plan for the salvation of the world, 
which was conceived ‘before the foundation of the world,® was 
prepared in the Church of the Old Testament, and was realized 
in the Church of the New Testament, to reach its culmination 
and perfection in the heavenly Jerusalem. 

But in addition to Saint Chrysostom, Basil the Great, stressing 
the preparatory role of the Jewish Synagogue or Church in rela- 
tion to the Church of Christ, which has an cecumenical and pan- 
ethnic character embracing all peoples, taught that ‘the Lord 
called the Church of the Jews a fold, saying, “I have other sheep, 
which are not of this fold,” showing that there was another fold, 
the truly holy, which was going to gather the sheep of Christ, 
those of the Gentiles who were destined to salvation, 7.e., that 
Church in which the true worshippers worship in spirit and in 
truth.’° Hence ‘the Church according to the flesh of Israel was 
justified, having been liberated from the yoke of slavery accord- 
ing to the Law,’ and having assumed ‘righteousness according to 


7 Heb. x. 1. 


8 Relevant to this seems to be the prophecy in Isaiah xv. 10, according 
to the translation and interpretation of B. Vellas. See his ‘A Prophecy of 
Isaiah Concerning the Church,’ in Orthodox Thought, u (1959), 100-101. 
Cf. his Religious Personalities of the Old Testament, Athens, 1957, pp. 
294-295. 

® Eph. i. 4. 

10 Basil the Great, On the Psalms, 28, 1 — MPG 30, 73; cf. On the 
Psalms, 28, 3 — MPG 29, 288. 
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the Gospel of Christ.’** Thus she entered into the completed 
Church of the New Testament, into which entered all the Jews 
and Gentiles who believed in Christ, becoming ‘fellow citizens 
of the saints and intimates of God.’"* Therefore the Jewish Syn- 
agogue or Church of the Old Testament served as a ‘preparation’ 
and ‘vat in front of a wine-press’ to the Church of the New 
Testament.* It became an image and preparatory training and 
introduction to and forerunner of the true and perfect Church of 
Christ, Who revived and sanctified and reformed and restored 
the Church, which had been rendered useless and foul by sin, to 
her ancient beauty, thus reforming her into a new creation. And 
indeed ‘Christ loved the Church and gave Himself for her, that 
He might sanctify her, cleansing her with the washing of water 
by the word, that He might present her to Himself a glorious 
Church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that 
she should be holy and without blemish.’* 

Characteristic indeed is the fact that the holy Fathers, des- 
ignating more closely the time of the founding of the New Testa- 
ment Church by Christ, believed that while her core and first cell 
were formed through the call of the twelve disciples and apostles, 
and she was then gradually developed and integrated, and ap- 
peared publicly and officially on the day of Pentecost, beginning 
mainly at this time her saving work; nevertheless her historical 
foundations were laid through the Cross of the Saviour, without 
which the Church in her full sense would not have been com- 
pleted, just as without the ecstasy and sleep of Adam, Eve would 
not have formed. For ‘just as Eve came from the rib of Adam, 
so have we come from the side of Christ... . And just as woman 
was formed while Adam slept, so the Church was fashioned out 
of Christ’s side when He died.’ Hence ‘the Church was made 
out of the side of Christ. ... For Christ was lifted to the cross 


11 Basil the Great, On Isaiah, 1, 42 — MPG 30, 200. 

12 Eph. ii. 19. 

18 Basil the Great, ibid., 5, 142, p. 349: “This synagogue of the Jews 
was a vat in front of a wine-press, because the Church of God is chiefly 
a vat in front of a wine-press, adorned with a collection gathered from 
many places, for which the vintage songs are sung by the psalmist; a vat 
in front of a wine-press also is the ao through the Law and the 
previous exercise in piety; and inasmuch as it leads to unity, it is a wine- 
press, while inasmuch as it prepares the more perfect, it is a vat in front 
of a wine-press.’ 

14 Eph. v. 25-27. 
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and was nailed and died, and one of the soldiers approached Him 
and pierced His side, and there came out blood and water; and 
from that blood and water the whole Church was formed.’ Hence 
the faithful — its members—‘are born through the water of 
baptism, and are nourished through the blood’ of holy com- 
munion.’® This view is supported by other early Fathers,’* too, 
who hold that just as during the ecstatic sleep of the first Adam the 
first Eve was created, so during the death on the cross of the sec- 
ond Adam the second Eve, or the Church, was created, coming as 
it were from the pierced side of the Crucified One as flesh of His 
flesh and bone of His bones. Indeed, His cry from the Cross,‘It 
is finished,’ may be considered as the moment of the revival and 
completion and remolding of the Church as Christ’s body. 


Thus, from the Incarnation to the Crucifixion and Resurrec- 
tion, the Church of Christ had been refashioned and integrated 
and equipped through the revealed divine teaching and outflow- 
ing of Church authority from the threefold rdéle of Christ, as well 
as the saving Divine Grace, the holy sacraments, and the Church’s 
hierarchical organization, with the Apostles at the head, awaiting 
the completion of that single founding energy of its Divine 
Builder through the sending of the Paraclete. Hence, before 
Pentecost the ecclesiastical organization that had been formed 
was not put into action, nor did the preaching of the Gospel and 
the performance of the holy sacraments begin. For in order that 
the Church might be transformed into a living and acting organ- 
ization and might fulfil the divine mission in the world that was 
entrusted to her by her Founder, she needed the vivifying power 
of the Holy Spirit, because ‘if the Spirit had not been present, 
the Church would not have been formed; and if the Church 
exists, it is evident that the Spirit is present,’*" as we shall see be- 
low. ‘For it was necessary that the Lamb of God be slain, and 
that sin be banished, and enmity be destroyed, and the burial 
and resurrection take place, before the Spirit should come.’® 
For this reason the Lord ‘poured out the Holy Spirit abundantly’ 


15 John Chrysostom, Encomium to Maximos ..., 3 — MPG 51, 229. 


16 Cf. Methodios of Olympos, Sympos., 3, 8 — MPG 18, 73-76. See 
S. Tromp, “De nativitate Ecclesiz ex corde Jesus in cruce,’ in Gregori- 
anum, 13 (1932), 502-506. 


17 John Chrysostom, Hom. on Holy Pentecost, 1, 4 — MPG 50, 459. 
18 John Chrysostom, Hom. on Matt., 11, 5 — MPG 57, 197. 
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upon the motionless organization of the Church’® on the day of 
Pentecost,” which for this reason has improperly been character- 
ized as the day when the Church of the New Testament was born 
in the world,”* inasmuch as the vivifying breath and power were 
now given through the Holy Spirit for the vivification and setting 
into motion, so to speak, of the hitherto motionless and inactive 
Church organization, for the continuation and perpetuation of 
the redeeming work of the Saviour in the Church and through the 
Church.” 


19 Basil the Great, Concerning the Judgment of God, 1 — MPG 31, 
653. 
20 See M. Meschler, Die Gabe des hl. Pfingstfestes, Freiburg, 1930, 
. 103: “Wann hat denn die Kirche zu leben und zu wirken begonnen? 
Richt vor dem heiligen Pfingsttage. Und doch waren die Bestandteile 
der Kirche vor demselben schon vorhanden, zusammengefiigt, organisiert, 
mit allen Gestalten susgeriistet; die Lehre wah verkiindet, die Apostel 
ewahlt, die Sakramente gestiftet, die Hierarchia gegliedert, und doch 
ebte und riihrte sie sich nicht, Die géttliche Krafte schlammerten glei- 
chsam noch, dis Auftrige waren versiegelt, niemand predigte, taufte, 
schrach von Siinden frei, und niemand enrichtete das heilige Opfer; un- 
geduldig harrte vor den Toren die Heiden und Juden Welt, und niemand 
Offnete-wie in einem traumahnlichen Zustand lag Kirche, gleich dem 
Leibe Adams, bevor der Haunch des Lebens ihm mitgeteilt ward... . 
So lag auch die Kirche bis zur neunten Stunde am heiligen Pfingstfet, 
wo im Bransen des Windes und in Flammen den Zeugen der Heilige 
Geist auf sie herabstieg. Das war die Augenblick der Belebung. Nun 
regte sich und wirkte alles.’ 


21 From what has been said the conclusion may safely be drawn that, 
strictly speaking, it was on Pentecost that the official public appearance 
of the Church and the beginning of her saving work took place, but not 
her rebirth or foundation, as is unsuccessfully maintained in our Dog- 
matics and Catechism, inasmuch as the rebirth and completion of the 
Church took place (as has been said) through the Redeemer’s death on 
the cross. Cf. M. Premm, Katholische Glaubeuskunde, Wien, 1952, Vol. 
, p. 476: ‘Man pflegt Phingsten den Ceburtstag der Kirche zu nennen. 
Es wird gut sein, diesen Ausdruck zu redidieren. In wahrheit wurde 
die Kirche geboren aus dem Herzen des sterbenden Erlésers. Pfingsten 
war sozusagen Epiphanie der Kirche, ihr eestes Aufrteten vor der Of- 
fentlichkeit.’ 

22 It should be noted that this must not be viewed as contradicting 
what was said earlier about the building of the Church of the New 
Testament upon the Incarnation, Death on the cross, and Resurrection of 
Christ, because these three together with the sending of the Holy Spirit 
on Pentecost constitute the single energy of the Saviour which founds 
the Church of the New Testament. As a similar single energy His whole 
redeeming work must be viewed. 
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But we must repeat with emphasis that while the significance 
of Pentecost is great, nevertheless the center of gravity for the 
salvation of the world and for that ark of salvation, the Church, 
must be placed above all on the cross of the Saviour, because it 
was undoubtedly the great expiatory sacrifice on Golgotha that 
purified and sanctified the Church of the Old Testament and of 
the Gentiles that belongs to the period prior to the divine Incar- 
nation, and integrated it by calling all men, inasmuch as that sac- 
rifice ‘cleansed the whole earth, and rendered every place a place 
of prayer ..., for the whole earth became holy, and rather 
holier than even the holies of the Jews.’* Truly, only through 
the all-holy Blood of the God-man Redeemer from the cross is 
‘the Church of the Gentiles mystically cleansed and clothed.’* 
Hence the Church has always believed that the Redeemer, stretch- 
ing out His hands on the cross, gathered together in one Church 
all the believers, both the living and the dead, both ‘those on the 
earth and those in heaven.’° Thus the Church was raised in the 
world like a tree high as heaven, watered by the all-holy blood 
of the horrible sacrifice on the cross, grew and became great and 
covered the whole earth and all men. And indeed the atoning 
power of the Redeemer’s death on the cross extended to all men*® 
and to all their sins?’ and for all time, inasmuch as ‘by one of- 
fering he hath perfected forever them that are sanctified.’** And 
the justifying and saving divine Grace that springs from the ex- 
piatory sacrifice on the cross and is provided by the Church, its 
steward, flows out to all men without distinction, ‘turning away 
neither Jew, nor Greek, nor barbarian, nor Scythian, nor freeman, 
nor slave, nor man, nor woman, nor elder, nor youth, but ac- 
cepting all alike, and inviting them with equal honor.” 
















23 John Chrysostom, Hom. on the Cross, 2, 1 — MPG 49, 409. 
24 Menaion of December, op. cit., p. 235. 

25 ‘Having stretched out Thy hands on the cross, Thou gathered to- 
gether all the nations, and showed one Church, O Master, which praises 
Thee in song, those on earth and in heaven chanting in union: “Bless 
the Lord, all his creatures.” ’ (Troparion of the orthros of Sunday of the 
4th mode. Parakletiki or The Grand Octoechos, ed. by P. Paraskevopou- 
los, Athens, 1900, p. 164.) 

261 John ii. 2; m Cor. v. 15. 

271 John i. 7. 

28 Heb. x. 14. 


29 John Chrysostom, Hom. on John, 8, 1 — MPG 59, 65. 
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For the Son of God, having become man and taken on, of 
the Virgin, human nature, ‘the beginning of our lump,’ and hav- 
ing united it with the Divine, ‘remodeled’ and delivered human 
nature in general and recapitulated in Himself the whole human 
race, becoming the leader of the new mankind that was delivered 
by Him, as the second, spiritual Adam. Thus originated the new 
‘chosen and remarkable people,’ the Christians, ‘the holy nation,’ 
united into ‘one body in Christ,’ without ‘the characteristics of the 
flesh,’ which separate men into ‘male and female, Scythian, slave, 
and free.’*° Out of all these a new, spiritual creation was formed, 
the new creation in Christ, 7.e., His completed Church, which cer- 
tainly differs in essential characteristics from the Church before 
the divine Incarnation, and which abolished some of the latter’s, 
‘those that were an image and a shadow of things to come... .’ 
The things that happened in the Old Testament were ‘images of 
those that happened in Grace. . . . For when that which is per- 
fect is come, then that which is in part shall be done away.’”** For 
the Church of the New Testament is, among other things, a com- 
munion of the Spirit, of faith and love, and indeed it is a partici- 
pation in the Holy Spirit, and in it ‘there is Grace that worketh 
all things,’*? the shadow of the Law having passed away. It is 
the center and fount of salvation and of the new life, which con- 
stitutes a continuation of the life of Christ in the members of His 
body through the power of the Holy Spirit. Only in the Church 
can man achieve, through divine Grace, his own salvation and 
become a ‘partaker of the divine nature,’** inasmuch as only in 
the Church and in the Grace of God that is provided by her is 
there salvation,** whereas outside the Church there is no salva- 
tion.** For only the Church is the God-given instrument of man’s 


30 Gregory Nazianzen, On Kaisarios, 7, 23 — MPG 35, 785; Disc. 
Concerning Love of the Poor, 14, 15 — MPG 35, 876; John Chryso- 
stom, On ‘I Would Not that Ye Be Ignorant of . . .” — MPG 51, 246- 
247. 

31 John Chrysostom, Hom. on Matt., 16 — MPG 57, 244 ff.; On ‘I 
Would Not that Ye Be Ignorant of . . .’ — MPG 51, 245 ff.; On ‘And 
Having the Same Spirit . . ." 5 — MPG 51, 285. 

82 John Chrysostom, Hom. on John, 87, 4 — MPG 59, 472. 

33 7 Peter i. 4. 

34 Basil the Great, Hom. on the Psalms, 33, 2 — MPG 29, 353. 

35 Basil the Great, On Isaiah, 1, 28 — MPG 30, 173; Cyprian, De 
unit., Eccl., 6, Epist. 73, 21 — MPL 3, 1122, 1145, 1169, 4, 382, 502: 
Origen, Hom. on Jesus of Naué, 3, 5 — MPG 12, 842. 
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salvation and of the predominance of the Kingdom of God on 
earth. Hence the complete Church is the great and mysterious 
fruit of God’s Grace and love for man,** and through it God 
‘linked the earth to heaven, and set man on a royal throne’*’ in 
Jesus Christ, Who precisely through His Church fulfilled the 
eternal will of God, ‘that in the dispensation of the fulness of 
time he might gather together in one all things in Christ, both 
those in heaven and those on earth.’** 

Indeed, the incarnate Son of God recapitulated all things in 
His body, 2.e., in His Church, both the heavenly and the earthly, 
He being ‘the head of all principality and power’®® (or ‘above all 
principality, and power, and might, and dominion’) ,*° because 
God ‘set one head for all, the Incarnate Christ, both for angels 
and for men,’*! and thus lifted His Church, which included within 
herself both angels and men, up to the throne of God, and intro- 
duced her into the heavenly Jerusalem, into the Kingdom of 
God, identifying the two, the Church militant on the earth becom- 
ing a gate through which men enter into the heavenly Church 
and Kingdom of God, thus unceasingly enriching it through new 
holy members. In this way the Church was identified with the 
Kingdom of God, becoming a spiritual society of angels and men, 
both living and dead, all united in the body of Christ. Conse- 
quently she preéxisted from the time of the creation of the angels 
and men, but was completed and integrated through the Birth, 
Crucifixion, and Resurrection of the Saviour, and was revealed as 
His mystical Body and the instrument for the salvation of His 
members. And she was then led up and transfigured into the 
glorious Church in heaven, the living temple of God. Aston- 


86 Indeed, ‘God’s love has arranged that the Beloved should give up 
for the enemies, the Son for the haters, the Master for the slaves, the 
free for the colonist.’ (John Chrysostom, On the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
4, 4. — MPG 62, 74.) 

37 John Chrysostom, 7bid.. 

88 Eph. i. 10; cf. John Chrysostom, Hom. on the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, 1, 4 — MGP 62, 15-16. 

389 Col. ii. 10. 

40 Eph. i. 21; cf. Heb. i. 6; Rev. v. 12-13. 

41 John Chrysostom, Hom. on the Epistle to the Ephesians, 1, 4. — 
MPG 62, 16. 

42 P. Evdokimov, op. cit., p. 124, remarks that the Church ‘préfigurée 
dans l'état édenique, anticipée prophétiquement dans le régime de I’ An- 
cienne Alliance, elle s’accomplit dans l’incarnation et se dévoile totale- 
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ished, the great Chrysostom exclaims with the golden tongue: 
‘Bless me! Where He has led up the Church again! As though 
drawing it with a machine, he has led it to a great height, and 
set it on that throne; for where the head is, there also is the 
body.”#* 

Thus, the Church militant on the earth is led towards the 
Church triumphant in heaven, which constitutes the end and last 
phase of the single Church, where her fulness and glory shall be 
revealed after the common resurrection. 


4. Relation of the Earthly to the Heavenly Church 


Examining the relationship between them more specifically, 
we observe in the first place that the earthly Church is an image 
and example of the heavenly. As it was noted even before the 
three Hierarchs by Clement of Alexandria, ‘the earthly Church is 
an image of the heavenly." According to Saint Chrysostom, the 
earthly Church is the ‘image of the Jerusalem above.* The earthly 
Church may be compared to an antechamber and entrance to the 
heavenly, constituting, so to speak, the beginning and starting 
point and safe road leading straight to her goal, 7.e., to the heav- 
enly Church, towards which she leads her members, preparing 
and sanctifying them, ‘thus ministering abundantly their entrance 
into the eternal kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’* 


The triumphant Church in heaven is a supra-earthly and supra- 
cosmic reality and eternal existence or city of angels and saints 
and spirits of ‘just men made perfect,’ under the great founder, 
Christ. We have spoken about it at the beginning, in examining 
the first phase of the Church. It is the Church of the firstborn 


ment dans la Cité céleste (Rev. xxi. 22): le temple vivant des noces de 
l’Agneau.’ 

48 John Chrysostom, Hom. on the Epistle to the Ephesians, 3, 2 — 
MPG 62, 26. Cf. On the Psalms, 44, 10: ‘Do you see the exceeding 
honor, the greatness of the dignity? To what height He has led her that 
was trampled under foot, that was dragged down, so that she now stands 
by Him? Do you see to what dignity she has risen — she that was en- 
slaved, alienated, a prostitute, abominable? She stands by the minister- 
ing powers.’ (MPG 55, 199.) 

1 Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 1v, 8 — LGFCW 8, 73. 

2 John Chrysostom, On the Epistle to the Galatians, 4, 4 — MPG 61, 
662. 


3 Peter i. 11. 
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who are written in heaven, ‘the Jerusalem above, which is the 
mother of us all,’ the ‘tabernacle of God with men,’ which has no 
temple, because ‘the Lord God the Pantocrator and the Lamb are 
its temple,’ nor has it ‘need of the sun,’ because ‘the glory of God 
illuminates it and the Lamb is its light’; ‘for there shall be no 
night there.’* Thus is the heavenly Church sketched in the New 
Testament, figuratively and metaphorically, and moreover ‘is 
completed by being ruled by God,’”* as a true kingdom of His, in 
which the divine will is fulfilled perfectly and completely. For 
this reason we have been taught to pray employing the Lord’s 
Prayer, “Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,’* asking that 
the divine will be done in the earthly Church as it is in the heav- 
enly, in which case the earthly Church becomes a true image of 
the heavenly Church and leads her children safely towards it. 
From the above it is clear that the heavenly Church is included 
in the broader Kingdom of God,’ towards which the earthly 
Church tends and in which she ends, there being no essential dif- 
ference between the Church and the Kingdom of God, inasmuch 
as up to a point they coincide with one another and are identical. 
That is, the earthly Church is mainly nothing else than the revela- 
tion, presence, form, life, and instrument of the Kingdom of God 
on earth. Thus the Church is seen to be identified with the King- 
dom of God in Rev. i. 6, where we are taught that the Founder 
and Leader of the Church ‘hath made us a kingdom, priests unto 
God His Father,’ and in v. 10 that ‘He hath made them unto our 
God kings and priests, and they shall reign on the earth,’ as well 
as in I Peter ii. 9-10, where the members of the Church are char- 
acterized as ‘a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy na- 
tion, a peculiar people ...., a people of God.’ While the King- 
dom of God began to be realized and developed through the 
Incarnation of the Divine Logos in His earthly Church, it will 
be perfected and revealed in all its glory in the eternal life, in 
the heavenly Jerusalem, with which it is identified, wherefore 
the Apostle Paul placed its center of gravity upon it in 1 Cor. vi. 


4 Heb. xii. 22-24; Gal. iv. 26; Rev. xxi. 3 ff., 22 ff. 

5 Basil the Great, On the Psalms 48, 1 — MPG 29, 432. 

6 Matt. vi. 10. 

7It should be noted that ‘the expressions “Kingdom of God” and 
“Kingdom of heaven” have the same meaning, the word “heaven” de- 
noting metonymously God, as the Jews, out of piety, avoided uttering the 
name of God.’ (B. Ioannidis, op. cit., p. 6.) 
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9-10, xv. 50; Gal. v. 21; Eph. v. 5; Col. i. 13; 1 Thess. ii. 12; 
Thess. i. 5; 1 Tim. iv. 1.8 

The holy Chrysostom describes the heavenly Church as the 
‘city of God,’ or rather as a ‘festal assembly,’ ‘not only because 
of the multitude of heavenly powers, but also because of the 
abundance of blessings and the continuous joy and gladness,’ in- 
asmuch as there abound in it ‘the fruits of the spirit: love, joy, 
gladness, peace, goodness, meekness,’ and further ‘the spirits of 
just men made perfect, and the virtues of souls, and the achieve- 
ments of character. . . . Not garments and tapestry, but crowns 
of gold more precious than everything else, and prizes, rewards, 
and innumerable blessings are in store for the successful. And 
the multitude of those assembled is much more reverend and 
large: angels, archangels, prophets, martyrs, apostles, just, and 
all the different groups of people who have pleased God. . . . And 
in the midst of the festal assembly there moves about the King 
of all these . . . adorning all those assembled with the brilliance 
of His glory. .. . And she [the Church and festal assembly above} 
stands continuously, and all the blessings in her are without limit, 
have no end, do not grow old or wither, but are ever young and 
immortal. There is no noise there, as there is here, no disturb- 
ance, but instead great order among all, and the proper conduct, 
offering, as with a cithara, the all-harmonious melody with 
rhythm and all the pleasanter music to the Lord of creation. And 
the soul performs there, as in sacred adyta and with certain divine 
mysteries, the divine mystagogy.” 

Basil the Great, too, names the heavenly Church the ‘city of 
God’ which includes ‘all of intelligible creation, from the supra- 
cosmic powers to human souls.’ It must be conceived as ‘a city 
that rejoices in the influence of the Holy Spirit.’ Continuing, he 
adds that ‘some define a city as an established system governed 
in accordance with law; and this definition of a city applies to 
the Jerusalem above, to the heavenly city. For there, too, there 


8 Cf. B. Ioannides, op. cit., pp. 22 ff., 47 ff. Hence, ‘before the Ref- 
ormation, too, no Father or Church writer, even of the New Testament, 
thought or taught that the Kingdom of God is not identical with the 
Church. . . . The Orthodox Church, distinguishing the Church into 
militant and triumphant, identifies the first with the Kingdom of God 
in its earthly form, and the second with the revelation of it in its perfect 
form after the second Coming of the Lord’ (p. 47). 

® John Chrysostom, On the Blessed Philogonios . . . 6, 1 — MPG 
48, 749-750. 
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is a system of the firstborn, of those written in heaven, estab- 
lished through the immovableness of the conduct of Saints and 
governed in accordance with the heavenly law. To understand, 
therefore, the organization of that city and all its orderly arrange- 
ment is impossible to human nature. For there are the things 
which eye has not seen nor ear heard, nor have reached the heart 
of man, and which God has prepared for those who love Him. 
We know only that there are innumerable Angels over there and 
an assembly of Saints and the Church of the firstborn who are 
written in heaven. David says of it: ‘Glorious things have been 
said of thee, O city of God.’*® Elsewhere the same Hierarch 
counsels the members of the earthly Church to prepare themselves 
and advance towards the ‘city of God’ and their eternal ‘country, 
the heavenly Jerusalem,’ inasmuch as their ‘state’ is heaven.’ 
For their ‘true country is the Jerusalem above, and its citizens 
and countrymen the firstborn, those written in heaven.’ This is. 
why ‘our goal for the sake of which we do everything, and to- 
wards which we hasten, is the blissful life in the world to come; 
and this is completed by being ruled by God.’* There awaits. 
them the highest and inexpressible blessedness, which consists in 
the immediate and (through divine Grace) full contemplation 
of God, Who is the supreme good and the source of true blessed- 
ness, inasmuch as the ‘eternal life’ promised by God, which con- 
stitutes the content of the heavenly Church, is indeed nothing 
other than the ‘contemplation’ of God in His ‘glory,’ the con- 
templation of God ‘as He is,’** that is, the contemplation of Him 
‘face to face.’ Therefore, when the present corruptible scene 
of things has passed away, then His true ‘servants shall see His 


10 Basil the Great, On the Psalms, 45, 4 — MPG 29, 421-424. It 
should be noted that Origen had remarked: “The city of God is the: 
Church.” (Hom. on Hieremias, 9 — MPG 13, 349.) 

11 Philip. iii. 20. 

12 Basil the Great, Hom. on the Hexaémeron, 9, 2 — MPG 29, 192; 
On the Psalms, 48, 1 — MPG 29, 432. 

13 Matth. v. 8; John xvii. 24. 

141 John iii. 2. 

81 Cor. xiii. 12. According to L. Philippidis, ‘although the king- 
dom of God is spiritual, it is not invisible; it is identical with the Church 
of Christ; founded on the earth as a revival of the ancient paradise of the 
pericd before the fall, it extends to the other life, leading its members 
up to the heavens and insuring for them eternal life in blessedness that 
does not grow old’ (op. cit., p. 816). 
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face’*® directly and not ‘as in a mirror darkly,’ as now in the 
earthly Church.” 

Further, it must be noted that, since the Church is the very 
body of Christ, it follows that all her members, both of the 
earthly and of the heavenly Church, are members of the body of 
Christ, abiding in mystical and supernatural communion with one 
another and with the divine head of the body — that is, Christ. 
Thus the Church is also a society of saints who dwell both on 
earth and in heaven in a community of life and prayer. All those 
that make up the society of saints and are members of the body 
of the Church are under the ‘influence’ of the Grace of Christ. 
According to Basil the Great, ‘as Grace flows out to the Church 
from heaven by the Lord, the souls of saints appropriately par- 
take of the incorporeal and spiritual provision. . . . Just as the 
dew of Hermon which falls on the mountain . . . so the intelli- 
gible dew which falls on the mountains of Zion, where the as- 
sembly of the faithful from all regions takes place, produces a 
corresponding benefit in their souls.’’* 

But it is necessary to emphasize once more that despite the 
distinction of the Church into the earthly and the heavenly, or 
the militant and the triumphant, there is but one and the same 
indivisible Church, consisting of an earthly and a heavenly part, 
and therefore constituting a unity, one body, under one head, 
Christ. Consequently, the one Church is nothing other than the 
unity of the earthly and the heavenly Church, the one being in- 
capable of being separated from the other, inasmuch as both con- 
stitute one and the same body, the indivisible and inseparable 
body of Christ, existing both in heaven and on earth. The earthly 
Church expresses the consciousness of that unity in the eucharistic 
prayer of the Liturgy of Basil the Great as follows: ‘May Thou 
unite us all, who partake of the one bread and cup, with each 
other into the community of the Holy Spirit, and cause none of us 
to partake of the holy body and blood of Thy Christ unto judg- 
ment or condemnation; but to find mercy and Grace together 
with all the saints who have pleased Thee from of old: fore- 
fathers, fathers, patriarchs, prophets, preachers, evangelists, mar- 
tyrs, confessors, teachers and every just spirit made perfect in 


16 Rev, xxii. 4. 
171 Cor. xiii. 12 
18 Basil the Great, On the Psalms, 132, 15 — MPG 30, 116. 
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faith. . . .’° Similarly in the case of the angels, who are members 
of the heavenly Church — they are present at orthodox divine 
worship, participating and celebrating together with the members 
of the earthly Church. And thus ‘angels celebrate together with 
men’ and chant and celebrate the Liturgy together with them, 
and hence ‘the beings above celebrate together with those below, 
and those below converse with those above’ in the all-harmoni- 
cus unity of the one—both heavenly and earthly — Church, 
which unity is preserved by the unfailingly offered bloodless sac- 
rifice for both the living and the dead and for the saints them- 
selves. As is well-known, in its divine worship the Christian 
community praying in union has with good reason always re- 
garded this earthly worship of God as a depiction and continua- 
tion of the celestial worship of God, which is offered to Him by 
angels and saints — that is, by all members of the single Church 
— as this worship has also been represented in Christian art. 
Thus, the one indivisible and inseparable Church, being, ac- 
cording to the hymnodist, ‘one all-harmonious Church,”* is in one 
of her aspects or forms earthly and militant, and in her other, 
the incomparably greater and more glorious, heavenly and trium- 
phant, having an earthly and at the same time a heavenly form 
and mode of existence. It is self-evident, of course, that the heav- 


enly is the true Church, the eternal, indestructible, and glorious 
Kingdom of God, while her earthly phase and form is transient 
and passing, destined to endure until the end of the present world 
and of ‘this’ age, when she will be added to the heaveniy Church 
of the unending ‘world to come.’ But this does not at all diminish 
the supreme and essential significance of the work of the hier- 
atchically-organized earthly Church, which, continuously call- 


19 John Karmiris, The Dogmatic and Symbolic Monuments of the 
Orthodox Catholic Church, 2nd edn., Vol. 1, p. 305. See the correspond- 
ing prayer of the Liturgy of John Chrysostom, sbid., pp. 306-307. 

2 The Grand Euchologion, 8th edn., Athens, 1902, pp. 55, 375, 376. 
Cf. John Chrysostom, Praise of Those Who Meet in CPirch ~--1l— 
MPG 56, 97: ‘Armies of angels above sing hymns of praise, while below 
in churches men officiate, imitating the same doxology as they; above the 
Seraphim cry out the thrice holy hymn, while below innumerable men 
offer the same hymn; a common festal assembly of heavenly and earthly 
beings is formed; one thanksgiving, one rejoicing, one joyful chorus; 
for the ineffable condescension of the Master formed it, and the Holy 
Spirit welded it together... .’ 

21 Menaion of January, op. cit., p. 215. 
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ing new members to salvation and multiplying them, and, fur- 
ther, unceasingly renewing those that depart from the earth 
through death, prepares and sanctifies them and thus perpetually 
leads her holy and pious members upwards to the heavenly 
Church and writes them, so to speak, ‘in the Lamb’s book of 
life.’** ‘For the name of the impious is not written in the book 
of the living, nor is it counted with the firstborn of the Church 
that are numbered in heaven.’** As ‘there shall in no wise enter 
into it any thing that defileth, nor any one who worketh abomina- 
tion, or maketh a lie; but only they who are written in the Lamb’s 
book of life.” And there is not in it ‘any part for cowards and 
the unbelieving, and the abominable, and murderers, and whore- 
mongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars.’** So then 
the elect and saints are translated and transplanted from the 
earthly part of the one Church to the heavenly part of it. ‘For 
this reason those planted here in the house of the Lord, which 
is the Church of the living God, will blossom there in the palaces 
of our God,’ that is, in the heavenly Church, which is the goal 
towards which the earthly and its true content tend.” 

The ‘Jerusalem that is on high is our mother.’® She indeed 
is our common country and the mother of all the faithful, not 
only of those who have departed, but also of those living on the 
earth, who from the countries of this transient life below, where 
all are ‘strangers and pilgrims,’ look upward and strive for the 
eternal ‘country’ and ‘city’ and ‘state,’ which is governed by 
the great ‘Founder’ Jesus Christ. For ‘all lofty beings have one 
country, the Jerusalem above, all belong to one race... . Those 
countries below and those races of our temporary life and scene 
have become toys; for one’s earthly country is the one which a 
person has preoccupied, having either governed it or suffered 
hardships — of which country we are all alike strangers and 
foreigners.’** 


22 Rev. xxi. 27. 
23 Basil the Great, On the Psalms, 48, 7 — MPG 29, 448. 
24 Rev. xxi. 8, 27. 
25 Basil the Great, On the Psalms, 28, 3 — MPG 29, 288. 
26 John Chrysostom, On the Epistle to the Galatians, 4, 4 — MPG 61, 
662. 
27 Gregory Nazianzen, Disc. 33, 12 — MPG 36, 229. 
28 John Chrysostom, Hom. on the Epistle to the Romans, 23, 3 — MPG 
60, 618. 
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The life of Christians, as they are ‘strangers and pilgrims’ in 
the country below, ‘is now hidden together with Christ in God. 
When Christ manifests Himself, then’ they, too, ‘shall be mani- 
fested with Him in glory’ in the Jerusalem above, observes the 
holy Chrysostom,” repeating elsewhere: ‘Do you not see this, 
that the Church stands on the earth, but is governed in heaven?’ 
‘Our state and our life are there; for our life is hidden with Christ 
in God. For we do not inhabit the earth, but have departed to 
the mother-country above.*° Wherefore, as ‘wayfarers’ and 
‘travelers,’ and ‘not citizens’ of the earth, Christians ought always 
to move towards that mother-country, being convinced that their 
citizenship is in heaven,** and that ‘here we have no lasting 
city, but we seek the city which is to come.’ 

Those then making up the visible, earthly Church, strangers 
and pilgrims and foreigners of all the ages, from the beginning 
to the end of the world, proceed from their temporary countries 
that are below towards the heavenly Church, their eternal coun- 
try, which is, as has been said, ‘the Jerusalem on high, the city 
which is not seen, but is grasped by the mind, and in which we 
live and towards which we hasten. Christ is a citizen of it, while 
the assembly and Church of the firstborn, who are written in 
heaven, are fellow-citizens, celebrating about the great Founder 
of the state by contemplating His glory and dancing the indestruc- 
tible dance.’** 

Through the above mysterious image and magnificent repre- 
sentation of the Church, the three Hierarchs and other early Fa- 
thers succeeded in lifting up the faithful from their temporary 
life and country here below to the life above, to the eternal 
and longed-for country, to the glorified and triumphant Church 
in heaven, the common country of us all** and mother and festal 


29 John Chrysostom, Hom. on the Saying, ‘There Was...’ 4, 2 — 
MPG 56, 121. 

80 John Chrysostom, On the Psalms, 143, 3 — MPG 55, 461. 

81 Philip. iii. 20. John Chrysostom, Ep/stle 105, “To Halkidia’ — 
MPG 52, 664; John Chrysostom, Hom. on Eutropios When He Was 
Found Outside the Church ...5 —MPG 52, 401. 

82 Heb. xiii. 14. 

38 Gregory Nazianzen, Disc. 8, 6 — MPG 35, 796. 

84 As is known, the distinction into the heavenly and the earthly coun- 
try is common in the Lives of Saints that are read at Orthodox Worship, 
as for example in that of Saint Photios: ‘. .. His earthly country was 
Constantinople, that glorious queen of cities, but his heavenly one, the 
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assembly of the firstborn, both angels and souls of just men made 
perfect and sons of light, who celebrate in the contemplation of 
the divine glory and unceasingly sing hymns to the great founder 
of the city, Christ, in the invisible and eternal city of God. Those 
holy Fathers started from it and ended up with it, inasmuch as 
the one indivisible Church began with it and unceasingly strives 
to direct her members towards it, until after the final judgment 
and the end of this world, and following her earthly journey and 
expedition, full of spiritual struggles, the earthly will be added 
to the heavenly Church and will enter into the glory of her Lord. 
In the heavenly Church, then, there are the angels and the souls 
of all the saints and elect, ‘and a great, exceedingly great, mys- 
tery that is hidden to many: God, to Whom it looks, and the 
mysteries here . . . for the sound from those celebrating there, 
where the abode of all those who rejoice is, is nothing else I 
believe than God being praised and glorified by those who have 
become worthy of the city there,’ according to the Father who is 
known as ‘the Divine’ (Qeodéyos).*° And according to the Evan- 
gelist who also is known as ‘the Divine,’ there ‘the throne of God 
and of the Lamb shall be in it; and His servants shall worship 
Him and see His face, and His name shall be on their foreheads; 
and there shall be no more night there; and they need no lamp 
or light; and they shall reign for ever and ever.’** 

The general conclusion from all the preceding is that the 
Church begins with God and ends and finds rest in God; it starts 
from God and returns to God, in order finally to be completed 
and become resplendent and glorified in the heavenly Jerusalem, 
and be united with the heavenly Kingdom of God, the ‘endless, 
infinite, and only one having the character of eternity,’** under 
the common King of all God, so that ‘God may be all in all.’** 
It was there that Saint John the Evangelist saw the completed 
and transfigured and glorified Church, which he described alle- 
gorically and prophetically in chapter xxi. of the Book of Revela- 





Jerusalem above, the mighty and indestructible.’ (Holy Service in honor 
of our Saint, Father, and Peer of the Apostles Photios, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, the Confessor, edited by John N. Karmiris and published 
by the Apostolic Diaconate of the Church of Greece, Athens, 1961, p. 23.) 
85 Gregory Nazianzen, Disc., 15, 5 — MPG 35, 320. 
86 Rev. xxii. 3-5. 
87 John Chrysostom, On the Psalms, 144, 4 — MPG 55, 469. 
881 Cor. xv. 28. 
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le tion®® as ‘the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down from God 
rf out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her husband, hav- 
of ing the glory of God,’ and as ‘the tabernacle of God with men, 
se and He will dwell with them, and they shall be His people, and 
as He shall wipe away all their tears from their eyes and there shall 
es be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there 
nt be any more pain; for the former things are passed away’; and 
ad ‘behold all things shall be made new’ and ‘and there shall be no 
ed more curse’ there.*° 
rd. * * * 
als 
ys- Such, in broad outline, is the dogmatic teaching of the three 
he great theologian Hierarchs — who are today being honored by 
re, the Church, the Universities, and all Greek Orthodox educational 
e | institutions everywhere — concerning the Church’s origin and rev- 
ave elation in the world. This teaching, which is scattered and treas- 
) is ured in their writings, we have attempted to collate and expound 
an- systematically, thus shedding a little light on the inaccessible and 
30d incomprehensible mystery of the Church. 
hip Thus, at the outset we have tried to distinguish dimly, in the 
ads; dark depths of the infinite centuries before the foundation of the 
ump world, the beginning of the Church, united with the eternal Logos 
of God, as the spiritual and heavenly Jerusalem and Church of 
the the firstborn who are written in heaven. Then we followed it 
tarts transplanted to the earth, falling with the first man and the first 
eted woman, and subsequently proceeding together with the men who 
lem, had fallen and dropped into darkness and the shadow of death, 
lless, in its tragic course towards the humble cave of Bethlehem, 
nder where, through the Incarnation and then the expiatory Sacrifice 
11.’88 and Resurrection of the Only-Begotten Son of God it was puri- 
leted fied and refashioned into a new creation, and was completed and 
alle- restored to its ancient beauty. Finally, we tried to give a sketch 
vela of the relation of the earthly Church to the heavenly, perfected 
Church and Kingdom of God, which ‘has the glory of God,’ and 
to hear, ‘as far as is humanly possible,’ ‘the sound from those 
honor celebrating there’ and through faith to intuit ‘the greatest hidden 
on mystery, which surrounds God, Who is ‘the Alpha and the 
>, 23.) 






89 Rev. xxi. 2-22, 5. See the interpretation of P. Bratsiotis, The Apo- 
calypse of John, Athens, 1950, pp. 300 ff. 


40 Rev. xxi. 2-5, xxii. 3. 
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Omega, the first and the last, the beginning and the end,’ 
of all and the Church’s supreme king. 


Thus seen, the Church appears before us as a gigantic and 
magnificent whole, uniting the divine with the human, and com- 
prising earth and heaven, time and eternity, angels and saints 
and the spirits of just men made perfect and the faithful living 
on earth, an innumerable multitude ‘from every nation, race, 
people, and tongue,** under one divine Head, Christ, Whose di- 
vine light shed its rays and illuminated all the depths of the ages 
and millenia before the divine Incarnation, while the power of 
His expiatory Sacrifice and His redeeming Grace extends not only 
to the present and the future until the end of the world, but 
also to the remotest past, as ‘the Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world’** and ‘a Lamb without blemish and without spot 
— Christ — destined before the foundation of the world, but 
made manifest in these last times for us,’** and ‘of His fulness 
have we all received, and Grace for Grace,*° inasmuch as the 
‘Spirit bloweth where it listeth,’** not being hindered anywhere, 
and being capable of ‘raising up of these stones children unto 
Abraham’*’ and faithful members of the Church of God. 


All these things compose the mystery of the Church, which, 
as such, is accepted by Christians on faith, and for this reason 
was included in the ninth article of our holy Creed as an object 
of faith, following directly the confession of our faith in the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. That is, since the Church 
traces its origin and creation to the one Triadic, true God, being 
united with the Son and having the Holy Spirit as its soul, which 
effects the salvation of men in and through the Church, with 
good reason did the holy Fathers of the second Cicumenical 
Synod, among them Saint Gregory, ‘Spokesman of the Divine’ 
(@eoAdyos), who is being honored today, ordain that Christians 
confess their faith first in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, 
and immediately thereafter in ‘one holy, catholic, and apostolic 


41 Rev. xxii. 13. 
42 Rev. vii. 9. 

43 Rev. xiii. 8. 

441 Peter i. 19-20. 
45 John i. 16. 
46 John iii. 7. 
47 Matt. iii. 9. 
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Church,’** in the sense that it is the very body of Christ, or the 
mystery of Christ which is perpetuated in history, or rather Christ 
Himself, Who exists eternally in the bosom of the Father and 
Who, when the time had fully come, became man and is ever 
with us and lives and acts and saves and extends into the ages, 
and to Whom, therefore, the faith of Christians refers, indirectly 
through the Church.” 


UNIVERSITY OF ATHENS 


48 John Karmiris, The Dogmatic and Symbolic Monuments of the 
Orthodox Catholic Church, 2nd edn., Vol. 1, pp. 77, 131. 


49 [bid., Vol. 0, pp. 634-635. Meletios Syrigos inserted in the Ortho- 
dox Confession of Peter Mogilas the 96th question and answer, which is 
as follows: ‘Why do we say that we believe in the Church, which is a 
creature, when we ought to believe only in God? — Because even if the 
Church be a creature, composed of men, she has as her Head Christ, the 
true God, and the Holy Spirit, Which always teaches her and makes her, 
as the Apostle says, a bride of Christ without spot and without blemish, 
and a pillar and foundation of truth. And her dogmas and teachings are 
not human, but divine. For this reason, when we say that we believe in 
her, we mean that we believe in her divinely delivered words and her 
divinely inspired doctrines. . . .’ For various other interpretations, by 
Roman Catholic Theologians, see M. Schmaus, op. cit., pp. 9 ff. 











NOTES ON THE PALAMITE CONTROVERSY 
AND RELATED TOPICS 
By the REV. JOHN S. ROMANIDES 


The occasion of this paper is the recent publication (1) of 
the book entitled Introduction a l’Etude de Gregoire Palamas,' 
and (1) of the Greek texts with French translation of St. Gregory 
Palamas’ ‘Inte tHv ‘legd> “Hovyatéviwy (Défense des Saints Hé- 
sychastes ),* both by Father John Meyendorff, Professor of Church 
History at St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Seminary, and Lecturer in 
Byzantine Theology at Dumbarton Oaks Research Library. Al- 
most a decade was spent preparing this work for a doctorate. 
Father John makes an admirable attempt to describe an extremely 
important segment of the religious and intellectual history of the 
Byzantine Empire. 

The primary purpose of this article is not to describe the con- 
tents of these publications, but to discuss the author's presenta- 
tion of the Palamite Controversy and theology in relation to Latin 
and Greek theology generally. The translation of the texts in 
question will be dealt with only in so far as it reflects the success 
cr failure of the author to understand the issues at hand. An 
evaluation of Father Meyendorff’s contribution to the history of 
Byzantine theology will follow this discussion. 

For several years Father Meyendorff has been contending, in 
various articles, that the debate between St. Gregory Palamas and 
Barlaam the Calabrian does not represent a clash between Latin 
and Greek theology, as has been generally believed, but rather a 
domestic quarrel between certain Byzantine humanists and a large 
segment of Byzantine monastics and their adherents.* Meyendorff 


1 Vol. mt of Patristica Sorbonensia, edited by H. I. Marrou and pub- 
lished by Editions du Seuil, Paris, 1959. Hereinafter cited as Introduction. 

2 Vols. xxx and xxxI of Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense: Etudes et 
Documents, Louvain, 1959. Hereinafter cited as Défense. 

8 ‘Les debuts de la controverse hésychaste,’ in B tion, XxIl, 1953. 
‘Un mauvais théologien de l’unité,’ in L’Eglise et les Eglises, u, Cheve- 
togne, 1955. Introduction, pp. 74, 282. ‘Humanisme nominaliste et mys- 
tique chrétienne 4 Byzance au xiv° siécle,’ in Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 
Vol. Lxxix, 1957. 
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frequently refers to Barlaam as a humanist, a Platonist, and a 
nominalist* and seems to think that the Neo-Platonism of the 
Areopagite is the basis of his nominalism.® He claims that an 
Occamistic kind of thinking was somehow in the Byzantine atmos- 
phere,® and that in the person of Barlaam such thinking repre- 
sented a kind of naturalistic theology with an overemphasis on 
natural revelation’ and on man’s share in the soteriological 
process. Father John contends that the controversy revolved 
around the interpretation of Pseudo-Dionysius, and claims that 
Palamas applied correctives to the Neo-Platonism of the Areo- 
pagite, with the implication, as it seems, that Barlaam was not 
far wrong in his reading of the texts. In accordance with this 
kind of analysis, Palamas is represented as a thinker with ori- 
ginality, as opposed to the theology of ‘formal repetition’ which 
characterized such persons as Akindynos and Gregoras. 

These and other topics will be dealt with in two parts: (1) the 


theology of Barlaam,® and (m) the theology of St. Gregory 
Palamas. 


I 


Perhaps the most amazing and most revolutionary claim of 
Father Meyendorff is that Barlaam was both a nominalist and a 
Neo-Platonist or Platonist. Until now the histories of philosophy 
and theology have been presenting these traditions as mutually 
exclusive. It was commonly agreed that William of Occam de- 
stroyed the Platonic basis of medizval scholasticism by his denial 
of the objective existence of universals both in the essence of God 
and in creation, undercutting thereby the very basis of analogia 
entis and its natural theology and law, and preparing the way 
for an exclusive emphasis on analogia fidei — characteristic of a 


4 Introduction, pp. 67, 70, 84, 85, 173, 195, 201, 205, 212, 216, 
221 n. 115, 223, 224, 252, 253, 259, 261, 269, 281, 282, 286, 288, 
289, 290, 323, 347, 348, 350, 356, 357. 

5 Introduction, pp. 193, 323. 

8 Introduction, pp. 173, 175, 323-324. Since Occam is the only nomi- 
nalist mentioned by Meyendorff, it seems clear that by ‘nominalism’ he 
means Occamistic nominalism. 

7 Introduction, pp. 186, 223, 258, 259. 

8 Ibid., p. 186. 

® For a recent discussion on Barlaam’s philosophy see G. Shiro, ‘O Bag- 
hadp xal i pirocogia els thy Gecoadovixnny xara tov Séxatov tétagtov aléva, 
Thessalonica, 1959. 
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large bulk of the Protestant tradition. Had Father Meyendorff 
explained how it is possible for one and the same person to be 
both a nominalist and a Platonist he would have revolutionized 
our knowledge of the intellectual history of Europe. Unfortu- 
nately, he never attempts to do so, and leaves one bewildered 
with the question of how and why he could make such an extraor- 
dinary (and certainly original) claim.*® 

That Barlaam was indeed a Christian Platonist and not a 
nominalist is obvious from a reading of the quotations from his 
works to be found in the condemnation of 1341 and in the texts 
of Palamas translated by Meyendorff. Barlaam claims that in 
the divine and creative mind there are ‘logoi’ of which ‘images’ 
(eixéves) exist within the human soul." Elsewhere he speaks of 
universals placed by God within the soul from its creation.** He 
also speaks clearly of an analogical knowledge of the ‘divine 
ideas’ or ‘forms’ (eoe1dv).4* Both the existence of the uncreated 
divine ideas in the essence of God reflected in created images, and 
the analogical method of arriving at a knowledge of God based 
on the existence of these ideas and their reflections, are exactly 
what William of Occam rejected in favor of an exclusive em- 
phasis on revelation as the proper source of knowledge of God. 
In direct contrast to Occam, Barlaam insists on the place of uni- 
versals in constructing an adequate theology about God. He 
claims that knowledge of universals is superior to knowledge of 
individuals.** Although Palamas does not reject natural theology 
in principle, he firmly attacks the Calabrian on this point by in- 
sisting that the use of universals in the quest for knowledge about 
God is the very source of Greek philosophical errors.** He fur- 


10 Prof. P. Christou of the University of Thessalonica, in his article 
Ilegi ta aina tis hovyaotixijs Fqud0cs, in Tenydqug Makanda, 1956, ad- 
mirably develops his reasons why he believes Gregoras and mm Bar- 
laam should be considered nominalists. Apart from a bibliographical 
notice, Meyendorff avoids any reference to the views of this important 
article. 

11 Défense, Tr. 1, quest. 1, pp. 5-7. 

12 Défense, Tr. U, 1, 27, p. 279. 

18 Within a text condemned by the Council of 1341. J. Karmiris, 
Dogmatic and Symbolic Monuments, Athens, 1952, p. 302. 

14 Défense, Tr. u, 3, 34, p. 455. 

15 Text edited by Meyendorff, ‘La premiére lettre de Palamas 4 Akin- 
dynos,’ in @eohoyia, Vol. KET, Athens, 1955, p. 85. See also First letter 
of Palamas to Barlaam, ed. G. Papamichael, in ’Exxdnovwotixds Ddgoc, 
Vol. xm, 1914, pp. 249 ff. 
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ther claims that any dialectical method derived from such prin- 
ciples is forbidden by the Fathers in matters concerning God."* 
It is, therefore, very strange that Meyendorff, who published 
texts of this debate, can make Barlaam out to be a nominalist 
and Palamas an Aristotelian on the question of demonstrative 
knowledge concerning God."" Had he said the reverse he would 
have been closer to the truth. 


At least in their common rejection of a knowledge of God 
based on a Platonic intuition of static divine ideas or universals, 
there is much more similarity between Occam and Palamas than 
between Occam and Barlaam. In the common refusal of Occam 
and Palamas to identify any universal ideas with the essence of 
God, the intent is partly the same — to protect the divine nature 
irom all forms of determinism. Both agree that creatures are 
not copies of uncreated universal ideas, since the latter do not 
exist, and since for both only individuals are real; nor are crea- 
tures copies of any proper single ideas which are either identical 
with the divine essence or different from the will of God. The 
fundamental difference between Occam and Palamas is that 
Occam identifies the divine will with the divine essence, and 
simply rejects the very existence of uncreated ideas; whereas 
Palamas goes a step further than the Scotistic formal distinction 
and makes the patristic real distinction between the essence and 
attributes or energies of God, insisting on the volitional and form- 
less character of the uncreated energies by calling them dveideor 
(an obvious attack on Plato), doynudtioto., and teia dedjuata. 
In this connection, Meyendorff has neglected to mention that 
Palamas further rejects the existence of uncreated universal ideas 
by insisting that each creature, and not each species or genus, has 
its corresponding uncreated divine energy or will.** Another im- 
portant difference is that Occam follows the common Western 
principle of not generally admitting a prophetic knowledge of 
God, in this life, to be in terms of an immediate vision of any- 
thing uncreated. 


A further proof that Barlaam cannot be classified as a nomi- 
nalist is the fact that he criticises the Latins and Thomas Aquinas 


16 [bid. 


11 Introduction, p. 174. We will return to this important question in 
Part I. 


18 Défense, Tr. ml, 2, 25, p. 687. 
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for identifying all things in God with the divine essence.’® This 
criticism, plus Barlaam’s rejection of Palamas’ real distinction 
between essence and energy in God, means that the Calabrian is 
most probably making the Scotistic formal distinction. If he were 
a nominalist, he would not criticise the Latins for identifying all 
things in God with the divine essence, but would take them to 
task for making even a Thomistic virtual distinction, since the 
Occamists refused to make any distinction whatever. That Bar- 
laam is making the Scotistic formal distinction is also strongly 
indicated by Cardinal Bessarion’s claim that the Calabrian intro- 
duced Scotistic anti-Thomistic arguments into Byzantine theol- 
ogy.” This fact does not mean, however, that Barlaam was a 
strict Scotist, since he accepts the doctrine of innate ideas in the 
human soul — another indication that he is no nominalist. 


Meyendorff seems to be under the impression that what he 
takes to be Barlaam’s nominalism is due to a one-sided adherence 
to the principles of Neo-Platonic Areopagite apophaticism.”* This 
adherence is presented as the general philosophical background 
which Barlaam applied to the Filioqgue question and by means of 
which he concluded that both Greeks and Latins are wrong in 
believing that they can demonstrate their own positions.” How- 
ever, Father John’s starting-point is incorrect. 

What Barlaam is actually saying is that there are two ways 
of arriving at a knowledge of God — through t& patyyata (the 
philosophical sciences) and through revelation. Both are gifts of 
God.”* What is not given in the one or the other, transcends the 
powers of human reason and cannot, therefore, be known, at least 
decisively. However, when a truth is given in either the one or 
the other, then the soul is sufficient for it.2* Therefore, when 
given in revelation, even the spiritual things do not transcend 


19 Quoted by Meyendorff (‘La premiére lettre de Palamas 4 Akindy- 
nos,’ in @eoroyia, Vol. KE, Athens, 1954, p. 607) without the realization 
that this criticism indicates that Aquinas himself is much closer to the 
nominalist position than Barlaam could ever be. 

20 [bid., p. 605 n. 1. 

21 See note 5 above. 

22 Introduction, pp. 67, 173 ff. For a development of approximately the 
same ideas see G. Shiro, op. cit. 

28 Défense, Tr. 0, 1, 27, p. 279; U, 1, 26, p. 277. 

24 ‘Kai al dexal tHv patnpatov xal  xeomntela xal jrootv dxoxdAvyc, 
to.aita got, ola ph Sobévta pév, inegbaivew dviedmvov Aoyiondv, Sot évta 
5é, Etxveiodar aitav thv wuz.’ Défense, Tr. u, 1, 26, p. 277. 
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human reason — ovdé ta avevpatixd tov avbod@mivov ixeoBaiver Ao- 


ytopdv.2® This is not the apophaticism which Father John reads 
into the Calabrian’s thinking. 


The Filioque question, for Barlaam, cannot be settled by dem- 
cnstration, because the arguments of both sides cannot be deduced 
from any principle given by God either in philosophy or revela- 
tion. Therefore such a question as the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit transcends human reason and cannot be demonstrated. If 
it were revealed, there would be no need of demonstration, since 
it would be a first principle, and it would not transcend human 
reason. Father John makes the mistake of deducing from Bar- 
laam’s specific scepticism regarding demonstrative proof on the 
question of Filioque a universal scepticism concerning the know- 


ability of God. ** 


Barlaam’s starting-point makes it possible for him to contend 
that in the patristic tradition there is a third position on the 
Filiogue question which is not that of the medieval Latins or 
Greeks. He maintains that this third position, which puts the 
issue beyond the reaches of reason and therefore of demonstrative 
proof, is the key to union. Barlaam’s starting-point also explains 
why Palamas accuses him of reducing what in Patristic theology 
are the suprarational experiences of faith to the level of rational 
inquiry. For Barlaam, knowledge of God is rational, and only 
things not known of God are suprarational. For Palamas, knowl- 
edge of God is based on the suprarational experience of the 
prophets, apostles, and saints; it transcends all rational knowl- 
edge and cannot, therefore, be understood or defined in rational 
categories, or dealt with dialectically and syllogistically, taking 
non-existent universals as a starting-point. These observations 
indicate strongly that in the persons of Barlaam and Palamas one 
is confronted with a real clash between the credo ut intelligam 
tradition of the post-Augustinian West and the apophatic theol- 
ogy of the Greek Fathers. One cannot doubt the sincerity with 
which Barlaam believed himself to be Orthodox. Yet this sin- 
cerity in no way proves that upon coming East he left his Latin 


23 Défense, Tr. i, 1, 28, p. 279. 

26 G. Shiro ably describes Barlaam’s syllogistic method at arriving at 
these conclusions, but makes the same mistake as Meyendorff in general- 
izing his Filiogue scepticism into a universal principle for all theological 
matters. Op. cit., p. 14. 
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presuppositions in the West, or simply came, as Father John con- 
tends, as a non-Latin Byzantine theologian and philosopher. 

These preliminary observations raise serious questions con- 
cerning Father Meyendorff’s success in dealing with and under- 
standing Barlaam’s philosophical and theological background — 
certainly a most important key to understanding not only St. 
Gregory’s reaction to the Calabrian, but also that of his friend 
Akindynos, his enemy Gregoras, and the Patriarch Calecas. The 
fact that these three last-mentioned opposed St. Gregory's version 
of Orthodox doctrine undoubtedly speaks of a definite division 
within the Byzantine theological camp; but the fact that they 
also at first publicly either opposed or avoided open support of 
Barlaam — especially on the question of the createdness/un- 
createdness of the revealed glory of God — is a strong indication 
that the Italo-Greek from Calabria did not belong, as Father 
John thinks, to any well-established theological or philosophical 
tradition in Byzantium. This fact explains why he could not 
easily be defended by those who in substance agreed with him 
theologically. Had there been a Byzantine tradition in his 
favor, he would have been openly supported from the very outset. 
Byzantine philosophers and theologians were not such as to shy 
away from a good debate. As it was, it took some time for those 
who finally agreed with Barlaam’s theology to speak up and be 
counted. 

The mere fact that much of the debate revolved around the 
interpretation of Pseudo-Dionysius does not prove the Byzantine 
character of Barlaam’s thought, especially when one realizes the 
Areopagite’s place of authority in the Latin West. That Barlaam 
attacks Aquinas is also no proof that the Calabrian is anti- 
scholastic, since Thomas was still under strong attack from even 
non-nominalistic quarters. On the contrary, the Calabrian’s in- 
timacy with the thought of Aquinas (who had not as yet been 
translated into Greek), Duns Scotus, and Augustine (who had 
been partially translated) points strongly to his being chez /u with 
Latin scholastic categories. The very fact that he went East to 
study Aristotle further in the original, even though he was already 
a master of the Aristotelian Categories and Physics (having stud- 
ied them in Latin translation) ,”” points strongly in this direction. 
Father John’s assumption that Barlaam is a Byzantine rather than 


27 G. Shiro, op. cit., p. 8. 
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a Western Platonist and humanist is only stated and never demon- 
strated. Perhaps Father John will eventually produce a monograph 
demonstrating Barlaam’s Byzantine humanism by tracing his line- 
age. Such a work would render a tremendous service to the cur- 
rent East-West dialogue, since it would prove that certain pecu- 
liarities of Latin theology have deep roots in the Eastern tradi- 
tion. That this is the only possible road to making Barlaam out 
to be a Byzantine rather than a Latin Platonist and humanist, is 
necessitated by the fact that he has definite Latin peculiarities 
in his theology quite unknown to the Eastern Patristic tradition; 
and these peculiarities partly explain why even those in Constan- 
tinople who wished to support him found it impossible to do so. 
Later, when some did speak out, certain of them did so by insist- 
ing that they complied with the Calabrian’s condemnation, and 
that it was Palamas who had betrayed the decisions of 1341. 


In the course of this paper it will become clear that Father 
John was overimpressed by Barlaam’s ‘anti-Latin’ works and did 
not take seriously the fact that the Calabrian was aiming at a pre- 
scholastic position — especially on the Filiogue question, which 
he believed was the key to union, and which he heroically 
maintained in spite of all opposition until his condemnation 
and subsequent return to the Latin Church, where he became 
a bishop. On the other hand, it seems never to have occurred to 
Father John that Barlaam at first shared the sentiments of other 
Latin writers of his time on the question of papal authority vs. 
the imperium and CEcumenical Synods, a question which was not 
finally settled for almost a century after Barlaam’s statement on 
the case. Perhaps he was not the ‘mauvais théologien’ that he is 
made out to be. He may rather have been a good conciliar Latin 
who got involved in what Prof. Outler aptly calls ‘cross-talk’ with 
people whose theology he did not really understand and who 
could not comprehend the basic position from which he spoke. 
Father John never adequately answers the question why Barlaam 
came East and then worked for union with the West, especially 
in view of Barlaam’s acting as though the Christians of Byzan- 
tium were plunged in ignorance. At first the Calabrian gave the 
impression that he came East convinced that the Greeks possessed 
the true faith; but then he worked hard and passionately for 
union by way of compromise. An explanation of these two facts, 
either in terms of the traditional Byzantine suspicion that Bar- 
laam was a Latin spy, or in some other terms, is certainly to be 
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expected in such a study. His failure to explore these facts casts 
some doubt on the historicity of Father, John’s interpretation of 
the events he undertakes to describe, and explains his inability 
to separate Barlaam’s teachings from Palamas’ accusations against, 
and evaluation of, his position. If one takes Barlaam’s Latin 
theological background seriously, one can see that on certain is- 
sues Palamas simply argued past the point, exactly because he did 
not fully understand the Calabrian’s Latin point-of-departure. 
As we shall see, this last contention is clearly demonstrated by 
Palamas’ initial arguments against Barlaam concerning the un- 
createdness of that glory of God revealed to the patriarchs, 
prophets, apostles, and saints while they were still on this side 
of death. 

Following the Augustinian tradition of the West, Barlaam 
took it for granted and passionately argued that the glory of God 
revealed in this life to the patriarchs, prophets, and apostles was 
a created glory, and that in each separate case of revelation this 
glory came into existence and passed out of existence, being of 
only a short duration. Having been theologically formed by such 
works as Augustine’s De Trinitate,* the Calabrian knew quite 
well that it was not the uncreated Divinity itself which was re- 
vealed in the Old and New Testaments, but temporarily-existing 
creatures which symbolized divinity, and thereby elevated the 
minds of those who were the objects of revelation to various 
levels of the comprehension of ultimate truth. Only later in his 
life did St. Augustine make what became the classical Latin ex- 
ception of an ecstatic vision of the divine essence in this life in 
the cases of Moses and St. Paul. The fact that Barlaam was 
shocked when he realized that heretics similar to those fought 
by Augustine were tolerated by the Byzantine Church, points di- 


28 For a primitive form of Barlaam’s views, see Augustine's De Trini- 
tate, U, v, 10; vi, 11; viii, 14; ix, 16; x, 17, 18; xiii, 23; xiv, 24; xv, 25, 
26; xvi, 26; xvii, 32; xviii, 35; ml, pref., 3; iv, 10; x, 21-xi, 22, 24, 26, 
27. For remarks on Barlaam’s Augustinian Latin background see my article, 
‘Debate Over Theodore of Mopsuestia’s Christology,’ in Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review, Vol. v, No. 2, 1959-60, p. 180 ff., especially notes 
144 and 145. As is to be expected, Barlaam does not quote St. Augustine 
on this question, and perhaps this explains Father Meyendorff’s failure to 
look into a possible connection between the two. After so many years of 
debate over the Filiogue question a reference to the authority of St. 
Augustine could not be decisive for the Greeks, unless supported by the 
Greek Patristic tradition. 
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rectly to his Latin formation. It was quite to be expected that, 
being ignorant of Byzantine Church life, he very confidently ac- 
cused the Greek monks of heresy and of having not divine, but 
satanic, visions and experiences.”® 

Palamas believed that the Old and New Testament visions 
of the glory of God were real visions of the uncreated God, in 
which visions the body participated; whereas Barlaam excluded 
not only the body, but also the intellect itself from any such 
vision, and claimed that this glory revealed was in each case a 
creature which only symbolized divinity. In this view, the whole 
question of Macarian and “ivagrian anthropologies is not so 
fundamental to the issues in question as Meyendorff thinks.*° Al- 
lowing, for a moment, this distinction within the Greek Patristic 
tradition, — Which of the ‘Platonizing’ Greek Fathers agrees with 
Barlaam in denying the reality of the vision of the uncreated 
glory of God not only to be body, but to the intellect also? Which 
of the ‘Platonizing’ Fathers ever says that there is any such thing 
as a created glory of God? This writer knows of none. However, 
the whole Latin, post-Augustinian scholastic tradition agrees with 
Barlaam. 

This is the historical setting within which the beginnings of the 
so-called Palamite Controversy must be studied and appreciated. 
Only when one realizes the zeal with which St. Augustine argued 
against the hesychasts of his own age can one appreciate Bar- 
laam’s explosion and hysteria on learning about the Byzantine 
Church’s toleration of claims to visions of the uncreated glory of 
God in this life. His passionate self-confidence and zeal cannot 
be explained otherwise than in terms of the fact that he was 
Latin in his formation, and never suspected that the Eastern 
Church differed from the Augustinian West on this point. Why 
did a supposedly humanist Barlaam, who was willing to com- 
promise on the Filiogue, become so hysterical over claims to 
visions of the Uncreated?** If, as Father John contends, Barlaam 
was a Pelagianizing Neo-Platonist, why did he go heresy-hunting 


29 Palamas reports that Barlaam changed his former accusation of 
‘satanic’ to ‘natural’ upon the publication of his work. Défense, Tr. u, 1, 
3, p. 231. See note 46 below. 

80 Introduction, pp. 196 ff. One gets the impression that this distinc- 
tion is the crux of Meyendorff’s approach. 

81 For description of Barlaam’s frenzy (éévn) over claims to vision 
see Défense, Tr. 0, 3, 58, p. 509. 
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over such a question? Meyendorff’s contention that Barlaam’s 
dualistic anthropology was the basis of his objection to the hesy- 
chast prayer-practices® certainly cannot explain the fanaticism 
and persistence with which he attacked the monks. Furthermore, 
it is one thing to say that Barlaam’s understanding of the body’s 
place in salvation was for Palamas no salvation at all, and it is 
quite another thing to claim that the Calabrian himself believed 
the body to be outside the soteriological process. Actually, in 
view of the hesychast insistence that the body participates by grace 
in the vision of the uncreated glory of God — which for them is 
an integral part of the prophetic and apostolic experience, and of 
the final salvation and deification of the body — it is obvious 
that most Latin theologians, and especially those of the highest 
repute, would have reacted exactly as Barlaam did, and would 
have been accused by Palamas of excluding the body from salva- 
tion. Thus one can appreciate the reason why the Calabrian be- 
lieved with a passion that he was defending, like Augustine be- 
fore him, the purity of the Christian faith now plunged in a sea 
of monastic ignorance. One can understand his amazement when 
even the enlightened humanists of Byzantium not only failed at 
first to comprehend and appreciate his hysterical insistence on 
defending what he took to be Christendom’s common heritage, 
but even lost patience with him and finally abandoned him. 


In view of the obvious similarities which have been and will 
be indicated between Barlaam and the Augustinian tradition, 
Father Meyendorff’s repeated mention of the alleged Augustin- 
ianism of Palamas on certain doctrines is indeed very strange. As 
a key to understanding the principles involved in the controversy 
over the ways to knowledge about God, Father Meyendorff dis- 
cusses Palamas’ understanding of fallen man deprived of grace, 
and thus demonstrates how and why Palamas could not accept 
Barlaam’s alleged ‘natural way’ to knowledge and salvation.** 
St. Gregory is pessimistic about man’s natural ability to know 
and to reach God, and this pessimism is very correctly attributed 
to his understanding of creatureliness and sin. On this point he 
is supposed to be ‘l’un des auteurs les plus “‘augustiniens” de I’ 
Orient chrétien.’** 


82 Introduction, pp. 70 ff., 195-222. 
83 Introduction, pp. 175 ff. 
84 Tbid. 
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Actually, Father John is making a basic confusion. Exactly in 
contrast to Palamas, Augustine is quite optimistic about man’s 
natural ability to come (intellectually) to a knowledge of God 
through the study of creatures, and never abandoned the opinion 
that the Platonists believed in the Holy Trinity.*° Augustin- 
ian pessimism does not manifest itself primarily in the realm of 
man’s natural ability (or inability) to know the truth, but rather 
in the realm of the human will: Man without grace can know 
God, but cannot love God, and therefore cannot overcome pride 
and be saved. Without grace man cannot even have the initial 
desire to do the will of God. However, once captured by ir- 
resistible prevenient grace, he is led, if predestined, by habitus 
and persevering grace irresistibly. In contrast to this, Palamas 
is relatively pessimistic on the philosophical level as well as in 
regard to man’s doing good; but he is not pessimistic in regard 
to man’s desire to do the will of God. Father John very ably de- 
scribes Palamas’ attack on Barlaam’s philosophical optimism, 
without, however, appreciating this optimism’s connection with 
the general Augustinian tradition; and this lack of appreciation 
is no doubt due to his failure to notice the Calabrian’s Augustin- 
ian definition of habitus grace and his Latin understanding of 
the /umen gloria. Having initially confused philosophical opti- 
mism with Pelagian tendencies, Father John’s oversight is at least 
partly understandable. 

In reconstructing the elements of Barlaam’s thought from his 
debate with Palamas, one is at a double disadvantage. Not merely 
do we possess for this purpose only those fragments of the Calab- 
rian’s lost works quoted by Palamas, but we have them already 
interpreted by their very selection, since they have been placed 
out of their own context into the polemical thought-structure of 
St. Gregory. In this situation, every single fragment becomes im- 
mensely important, especially isolated phrases which may indicate 
a whole series of theological presuppositions perhaps misunder- 
stood or underestimated by the writer who is doing the quoting. 
Palamas is primarily interested in pointing out the irreconcilabil- 
ity of Barlaam’s position with the patristic tradition, and only 
guesses at the total position from which the Calabrian speaks. 
Father Meyendorff correctly points out that for Palamas all talk 


35 Confessions, vu, 9. Compare this to St. John Chrysostom, quoted 
in J. S. Romanides, Td Igonatogdv ‘Apdgrnua, Athens, 1957, p. 99. 
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of created saving and deifying grace is a denial of grace’s super- 
natural character, since for him the supernatural can only be un- 
created.*® One can, therefore, appreciate why Palamas accuses 
Barlaam of teaching a natural way to salvation. This fact does 
not mean, however, that grace is really natural for Barlaam, as 
Father John thinks, since in the Latin tradition ‘participated super- 
natural grace’ is something created, there being no direct or real 
participation in the uncreated divine essence. 

Another good example of the ‘cross-talk’ between Palamas and 
Barlaam is the debate over the created/uncreated glory of God. 
Arguing against Barlaam’s Augustinian position, Palamas goes 
to much trouble to prove that the glory revealed to the patri- 
archs, prophets, apostles, and saints in this life is identical with 
the eternal light of the future glory in which the saints will par- 
ticipate.** Thus it is not the glory which ceases to exist with each 
revelation; it is, rather, the visionary experience had by those 
who are the objects of revelation which is temporarily terminated. 
Palamas takes it for granted that the glory of God in which the 
saints will participate in the future age is uncreated. Therefore 
he thinks that to demonstrate the identity of the glory of God that 
is revealed in the Old and New Testaments with the glory of the 
future age, is automatically to prove this glory’s uncreatedness. 
But for Barlaam this is no argument at all, because for him there 
are two glories, the created ‘Jumen gloria’ of Latin theology ‘by 
which’ or ‘in which’ the elect will see the divine essence, and the 
uncreated glory which is this very same divine essence. Palamas 
quotes Barlaam as having written, ‘the incommunicable glory of 
God, being eternal, is none other than the essence of God; but 
the communicable [glory] is other than the essence of God, and 
indeed is not eternal, for the cause of this [glory] is the cause of 
all things.’** That Barlaam is here clearly referring to the Latin 
created ‘lumen gloria’ is obvious from his refusal to call that 
glory which is revealed to the prophets and apostles a deifying 
gift, deonowv d@gov.** Actually, for Barlaam the knowledge de- 
rived from seeing the Old and New Testament glory of God is 
inferior to intellection. Being Latin in his formation, Barlaam 


36 Introduction, p. 230. 

87 Défense, Tr. 1, 3, 43 ff., p. 203 ff.; u, 3, 20:50, p. 429, 489. 

388 Défense, Tr. ul, 2, 13, p. 667. This text is quoted by Meyendorff 
without notice of its possible Latin derivation. Introduction, p. 283. 

89 Défense, Tr. m, 1, 31, p. 617. 
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could never speak of any deifying or communicable glory or grace 
in the Old Testament, or, for that matter, of any deifying glory 
or grace at any time before the Crucifixion. There can be no 
doubt that Barlaam pointed out two glories in order to refute 
Palamas’ argument, already mentioned, which was based on the 
assumption that the future glory can only be uncreated. This fact 
is strongly indicated by Palamas’ exasperation on realizing that 
for Barlaam all the energies and powers of God distinct from the 
divine essence are created; and it is in trying to show this realiza- 
tion to his readers that he quotes Barlaam’s statement about two 
glories. At this stage Palamas meets the new challenge by prov- 
ing that the uncreated glory of God is not the divine essence and 
is participated in by the elect. 

Barlaam’s teaching concerning the double glory of God is not 
only a very strong indication of his Latin provenance, but is also 
proof that he did not believe in any natural process of salvation 
— at least as far as the Latin Church was concerned, since with- 
out the supernatural gift of the created ‘lumen gloria’ it is im- 
possible for the human intellect to see the divine essence. If 
Barlaam did believe in a natural salvation, there would be no 
need of any communicable created glory. That this is his actual 
position on grace is further indicated by his definition of ceaseless 
prayer. Barlaam rejects outright the very idea that a monk should 
pray uninterruptedly, and ridicules the claim that during such 
prayer one may have a vision of the uncreated glory of God, since 
in this life God may be experienced only in ecstasy — which leaves 
no room for any discursive thought, even the short Jesus-prayer. 
Faced by the need to interpret 1 Thess. v. 17, the Calabrian came 
up with the answer that St. Paul here means the habitus (€Ets) 
of prayer: “This habitus of prayer is to be able to do, think, and 
bring to pass nothing which God does not will. He, therefore, 
who has this Aabitus prays incessantly.” Since Barlaam defines 
the term habitus (ts) as grace the other times Palamas quotes 
him using it, it is quite obvious that the Calabrian is using the 
Augustinian definition of irresistible habitus grace for purposes 
of defining St. Paul’s mind on prayer. This rejection of actual 
uninterrupted prayer in favor of a ‘ceaseless prayer’ conceived as 
a state-of-grace activism expressed in good works, is typical of 
post-Augustinian Latin theology. In this passage Barlaam is not 


Défense, Tr. 0, 1, 30, p. 283. 
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speaking of prayer as a ‘passive state’ opposed to conscious ac- 
tivity, as Father John thinks.** Barlaam, is not saying that in this 
state man can simply do nothing, but that he can do nothing 
which God does not will. Actually, Barlaam is going to much 
trouble to prove that discursive prayer is far from ecstasy, which 
is for him the only true form of mystical contemplation. From 
Barlaam’s own definition of ecstasy in terms of a denudation of 
sense and discursive thought, there could be no question of ‘do- 
ing,’ ‘thinking,’ and ‘bringing to pass.’ 

A further proof of Barlaam’s Latin provenance is his claim 
that one definition of a contemplative man is a person who thinks 
he has visions of the divine essence.“ He goes to much trouble 
to explain why such people believe they see the divine essence, 
and to interpret the possible alternative experiences they do have, 
whereby they actually see created reflections of the uncreated.** 
Palamas ridicules the very idea that a contemplative could be de- 
fined as a man who has any kind of visions of the divine essence.** 
One must bear in mind that whereas in the Latin West there is 
a strong mystical tradition which claims visions of the divine 
essence in this life (e.g., the Eckhartians), there is certainly no 
such tradition in the Patristic and Byzantine literature of the Or- 


thodox East. The Fathers are emphatic in denying the possibility 
of any vision of the divine essence not only in this life but also 
in the next. The Greek Fathers deny vision of the divine essence 
even to angels. This denial of course means that the Latin notion 
of beatific vision is rejected outright. It is clear that Barlaam 
had in mind certain Western mystics and at first took it for 
granted that he was faced with a similar tradition among the 


41 Introduction, p. 204. 

42 Défense, Tr. , 3, 7:12, pp. 399, 409. 

43 Ibid. 

44 Ibid. 

45 It is interesting to note that about the time Barlaam went to Avignon 
(1339) on a mission for unity on behalf of the Emperor, Benedict xu, 
the Pope who received him, was not very far from issuing his Condemna- 
tion of Armenian Errors, among which was the Greek Patristic teaching 
that in the next life the saints do not see and will not see the divine 
essence, but rather the uncreated glory of God. A study of the bearing 
this may have on Barlaam’s Kata Macoadwav@v may help in understand- 
ing the Calabrian’s renewed zeal against the hesychasts, in spite of the 
fervent appeals of his friends and Palamas to drop the matter and his 
promises to do so. 
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hesychasts, who claimed visions of the uncreated. Here again we 
are faced with a good example of ‘cross-talk.’ In arguing against 
an Eckhartian kind of mysticism, Barlaam thought at first that 
he was adequately answering the hesychast claims; and, of course, 
Palamas is amazed at the very idea that the hesychast claims to 
visions of the uncreated glory of God should in any way be dis- 
torted into immediate or mediated visions of the divine essence. 


One of the clearest indications of Barlaam’s Latin theological 
provenance in his claim that the prophetic visions by way of sym- 
bolic creatures and imaginary visions are inferior to intellection 
(yeiow vonoews).*® The vision of the Old and New Testament 
glory of God — being for Barlaam, as for the Latin West gen- 
erally, a creature which symbolizes a truth being revealed — is 
inferior to the revelation of truth which comes directly to the 
intellect. In view of Barlaam’s insistence, wherever else he is 
quoted by Palamas, that there can be no knowledge of God which 
does not come through knowledge of creatures, there seems to 
be here a contradiction. If all knowledge of God comes through 


46 Défense, Tr. U, 3, 58:59, pp. 509, 511; m, 1, 23 ff., p. 601; m, 3, 
2, p. 697. In this last passage Palamas is attempting to prove that for 
Barlaam the prophetic visions of the Old Testament are demonic. This 
attempt can be understood only in the light of Palamas’ claim that in the 
original text shown to him by Barlaam the hesychast religious experiences 
were described as demonic and the hesychast prayer practices as éu@ado- 
wozia. Tr. u, 1, 3. On the basis of the original text Palamas wrote his 
First Triad. Evidently Palamas was embarrassed upon the circulation 
of Barlaam’s work, since not only the caricature of 6uqaiowvxia was miss- 
ing, but also the accusation of demonic experiences. Hence his attempt 
in Tr. m1, 3, 2. Palamas is at a loss to explain the change. A clue to Bar- 
laam’s conduct, however, may be seen in Palamas’ claim that in the Calab- 
rian’s original work there were no references to the prophetic revelations 
or to the essence of God. Tr. 0, 3, 13, p. 413. At first Barlaam obviously 
did not associate the hesychast tradition with the prophetic experiences 
and, therefore, felt free to describe them as demonic. When he was 
forced, however, by Palamas and the hesychasts to make this association, 
he evidently then realized that he could best argue by refuting his op- 
ponents with what he believed to be the universal teaching of Christen- 
dom concerning prophetic revelations. Hence his shift from caricature 
to serious theological debate. This explains why he dropped the term 
dupaarowuyia and exchanged the term qvowd for that of daipowddyn. That 
the change in Barlaam’s tactics began with his personal contact with Pala- 
mas is evident from the fact that St. Gregory already refers to the Calab- 
rian’s teaching about the prophetic experience in Tr. 1, 3, quest. (pp. 103- 
105), in spite of the fact that he informs us that Barlaam’s original manu- 
script contained nothing on this topic. 
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the media of creatures, why is a revelation by means of such 
creatures as the glory of God inferior to intellection? If one 
were to remain faithful to the basic epistemological principle set 
forth by Barlaam, how can there be intellection apart from the 
senses and the imagination? Either Barlaam is contradicting 
his basic epistemological principle of knowledge of God by means 
of creatures, or else he is making an exception. 

For background material on Barlaam’s opinions, one may turn 
to Thomas Aquinas’ discussion of the “Division of Prophecy’ in 
his Summa Theologica, pt. II-m, g. 174, art. 1-6. In art. 2 he quotes 
a gloss from the beginning of the Psalter which says that ‘the 
most excellent manner of prophecy is when a man prophesies 
by the mere inspiration of the Holy Ghost, apart from any out- 
ward assistance of deed, word, vision, or dream.’ He goes on to 
say, ‘it is evident that the manifestation of divine truth by means 
of the bare contemplation of the truth itself, is more effective 
than that which is conveyed under the similitude of corporeal 
things, for it approaches nearer to the heavenly vision whereby 
the truth is seen in God's essence. Hence it follows that the 
prophecy whereby a supernatural truth is seen by intellectual 
vision, is more excellent than that in which a supernatural truth 
is manifested by means of the similitudes of corporeal things in 
the vision of the imagination.’ It is obvious that Barlaam holds 
similar opinions concerning prophecy and revelation. Father 
John is therefore wrong in accusing Barlaam of teaching natural 
revelation to the detriment of a supernatural knowledge of God.* 
The very fact that Barlaam accepts revelation by means of mo- 
mentarily-existing creatures, such as the Old and New Testament 
glory of God, should itself have convinced Meyendorff of this 
point. That Barlaam believes revelation by intellection to be 
superior to that by means of creatures and imagination is proof 
of (1) the high Latin regard he has for revelation through means 
transcending the order of those natural laws he and other Latins 
set concerning the knowledge of God, and (1) his Latin theology. 

In view of Father John’s articles on the Filiogue, one would 
take it for granted that he has studied St. Augustine’s De Trini- 
tate and is, therefore, familiar with the first four books, which 
devote so much space to a refutation of what seems clearly to be 


47 See note 7 above. 
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a Ivth-vth century hesychast tradition in North Africa.*® Yet 
Father Meyendorff avoids discussing any possible connection be- 
tween Barlaam and the Augustinian Latin tradition on this point. 
Instead he goes to much trouble to invent a special Byzantine 
Areopagite tradition in which to place Barlaam. However, to 
trace Barlaam’s symbolism to St. Dionysius the Areopagite by 
way of a Byzantine interpretive tradition is not a matter of 
simply comparing the two. One must prove that Barlaam’s inter- 
pretation of Dionysius is similar in nature to that of other theo- 
logians of the Greek East, beginning from the age of the Areo- 
pagite himself, and ending before Latin influences began penetrat- 
ing certain Byzantine circles. The question is not, as Father John 
thinks, to determine what one thinks the Areopagite is really say- 
ing, and then to compare this interpretation to Barlaam’s. What 
one imagines to be the real teaching of the Areopagite is not 
important in this case. What is alone important here is to find 
out whether there actually is in the East an interpretive tradition 
in regard to the Areopagite which is essentially that of Barlaam. 
Besides not doing so, Father John dismisses with a wave of the 
hand the possibility that Barlaam’s interpretation of the Areo- 
pagite is essentially conditioned by Latin presuppositions. Also 
he never once asks what influence Augustine himself may have 
had on certain Byzantine circles, especially after the translation 
into Greek of his De Trinitate by Maximus Planudes in the second 
half of the xmith century. In view of these definite possibilities, 
it is impossible simply to quote Barlaamite principles concerning 
revelation by means of created symbols from Akindynos and 
Gregoras, and take it for granted that they represent an old and 
well-established Byzantine school of thought, based on ‘formal 
repetition’ or stemming from an Evagrian Platonic or some such 
tradition. 

Father John makes much ado about the Platonic symbolism 
of Pseudo-Dionysius as represented within a Byzantine tradition 
as the key to Barlaam’s ‘nominalistic’ thought,*® and thus makes 
a fundamental mistake similar to that concerning the Evagrian 
and Macarian anthropologies and their importance to the contro- 
versy in question. At this point one may ask again: Is there an 
Eastern patristic tradition which interprets Dionysius as saying 


48 See note 28 above. 
49 Introduction, pp. 257 ff. 
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(or which simply claims, as Barlaam does) that the glory of God 
revealed in the Old and New Testaments is created and merely 
symbolizes the uncreated divinity? And that vision of this glory 
is inferior to revelation by intellection? Or that in the future age 
there are two glories, one created and communicable and the 
other uncreated and incommunicable? Or that in Old Testament 
revelations, angels symbolized divinity? Or that divine grace is 
a created €€ts? Or that this abitus operates irresistibly? Or that 
a contemplative is one who somehow has visions of the divine 
essence? Hypothetically admitting for a moment that the Areo- 
pagite does agree with Barlaam on any of these points, is there 
any Greek Father or even Byzantine humanist before Latin theo- 
logical infiltrations who interprets St. Dionysius as the Calabrian 
does? 

After describing ‘Le symbolisme barlaamite,’®° which in reality 
is that of Augustine and every last scholastic of the West, and 
after quoting passages demonstrating an identity of opinion on 
this point between Barlaam on the one hand and Akindynos and 
Gregoras on the other, Father John expects the reader to appre- 
ciate from such symbolism ‘le danger que faisait courir au chris- 
tianism byzantin la théologie nominaliste."* Then, by claiming 
that this revelation through created symbols reduces the Eucharist 
to something ‘purement symbolique,’ he sees a danger which 
has never occurred to and has never worried the Latins, since for 
them there was no communicable sacramental grace before the 
Crucifixion, and since for them the light of the Transfiguration 
has never been asssociated with the sacraments. And after de- 
scribing this ‘revelation by created symbols’ which became com- 
mon to the whole Latin West after Augustine prevailed, Father 
John concludes, ‘Il s’agissait donc d’un mouvement fort semblable 
a celui que suscita en Occident la pensée de Guillaume d’Okham 
et dont l’un des aboutissements fut la réforme protestante.’** For 
some reason Father John seems to think that William of Occam 
invented the Augustinian explanation of revelation by created 
symbols such as the Old and New Testament glory of God, and 
in his struggle against this Platonico-‘nominalistic’ symbolism 
Palamas would seem to have saved the Orthodox East from Prot- 


50 Introduction, pp. 259 ff. 
51 Introduction, p. 261. 

52 [bid. 

58 Ibid. See also p. 350. 
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estantism. Basing himself on such observations, Father John goes 
on, a few pages later, to an amazing conclusion which makes 
Palamas and the Latin anti-nominalistic scholastics defenders of es- 
sentially the same truths. ‘Sur beaucoup de points, l’enjeu de la con- 
troverse que l’opposait 4 ses adversaires était au fond identique 
a celui qui, depuis le xvi° siécle, oppose en Occident Réformateurs 
et Contre-Réformateurs. La différence éssentielle est qu’en Ori- 
ent les défenseurs du sacramentalisme réaliste ignoraient les caté- 
gories philosophiques, héritées de la Scholastique, et n’opposaient 
aux nominalistes que des formules bibliques et patristiques tradi- 
tionnelles.’** It seems that for Father John the Orthodox insist- 
ence on the uncreatednesss of sacramental sanctifying grace and 
the Roman insistence on the createdness of infused sacramental 
grace are essentially the same, and that both doctrines are of 
equal value against the general Protestant position. He comes to 
this conclusion partly by thinking that the Latin West generally, 
and scholasticism particularly, are of one accord with Palamas 
in rejecting Barlaam’s and Protestantism’s general denial of the 
vision of God to the viator. And this denial, according to Father 
John, reduces the sacraments to mere symbols. So he would have 
it that Palamas and the Latin scholastics were struggling against 
a common enemy, nominalism, which prepared the way for a 
future common enemy, Protestantism. 


[To be continued] 
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PHILANTHROPY IN THE AGE OF JUSTINIAN 
By the REV. DEMETRIOS J. CONSTANTELOS 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the brightest aspects of Byzantine civilization is related 
to philanthropy and philanthropic institutions. Even critics who 
have seen but barbarity and superstition in Byzantium have words 
of praise for this expression of its civilization,’ which unfortu- 
nately has been hitherto unknown or not sufficiently investigated. 

The Byzantine Empire was an amalgamation of three power- 
ful traditions. It was no doubt a Greek Empire. It was shaped 
in the Greek Eastern Mediterranean. Greek was its culture and 
Greek were the majority of its people, especially after the seventh 
century. In many respects it was the inheritor of the Hellenistic 
monarchies and heir of the intellectual climate of the Hellenistic 
Age.” Legally, however, the Byzantine Empire was Roman. 

But, above all, the Byzantine Empire was a Christian Empire. 
The Byzantines were filled with the spirit of the Christian reli- 
gion to a great extent.’ However, they were not engaged only in 
endless religious controversies and theological discussions, as they 
have been accused. Their civilization presents many aspects which 
proclaim that their Christianity was a positive and constructive 


factor in their life. They gave much thought to the sick and 
poor, and practiced charity and humanism to an admirable de- 
gree. Both the state and the Church did much for the needy and 
made provisions for the old, for prisoners of war, and for orphans. 
‘The Byzantine Empire was the first state which through its 
Church organized an excellent system of philanthropia.’* Its 


1 Edward Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire (London, 1887), Vol. ml, p. 252, note 73 

2 Norman H. Baynes, Byzantine Studies and Other Essays (University 
of London Press, 1955), pp. 2-3 and 47-66. 

3 Cf. Baynes, op. cit., p. 6 and Peter Charanis, ‘The Transfer of Popu- 
lation as a Policy in the Byzantine Empire,’ Comparative Studies in Society 
and History, Vol. m, No. 2, Jan. 1961, P- 154. 

*K. Amantos, History of the Byzantine Empire (Athens), Vol. 1, p. 
35. Cantacuzenus relates a case by which philanthropia is pictured as a 
virtue not only of the rich and prominent, but of all organizations and 
classes of people. He describes it as <td tavpactdv toito naga Pwpators 
Egyov xal nodAiis Miavieguxiacg yéuove. Ioannes Cantacuzenus, Historia rv, 
10-20 (Bonn’s ed., p. 227). 
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Christianity was perfected to an admirable degree. Robert Byron 
observes that: ‘Had Christianity remained as the Byzantines per- 
fected it, and not been distorted by the common sense of the 
Latin peoples and the romanticism of the Northern, it might 
have merged harmoniously with the present mode of thought.’* 

The Church, as the representative of Christ on earth, was the 
first to initiate philanthropic work in various fields. As early as 
the Apostolic Age, the writings known as “The Constitutions of 
the Holy Apostles’® advocate philanthropia in many domains of 
human life. Childless couples were urged to adopt orphans as 
their own children. Bishops were admonished to exhibit ‘to the 
orphans the care of parents; to the widows the care of husbands; 
. . . to the unable, commiseration; to the strangers, a house; to 
the hungry, food; to the thirsty, drink; to the naked, clothing; 
to the sick, visitation; to the prisoners, assistance . . .” In the 
same source, the orphans, those of old age, the sick, and those 
families with many children are mentioned as deserving special 
support.® 

Special canons were promulgated for the establishment of 
hospitals and other philanthropic institutions. The Lxx canon 
of the Council of Nicea advises that hospitals must be erected in 
every city.° The epilogue of the Synod of Gangra extols the char- 
itable tradition of the Christians: “We bless the exceeding chari- 
ties done by the brethren to the poor, according to the traditions 
of the Church.’*° The canons vil and x of the Council of Chalce- 
don speak about the administration of the existing poor-houses, 
almshouses and hostels.” 

This attitude was in accordance with the commandment of 
Christ Who said: ‘In so far as you did it to one of the humblest of 


5 Robert Byron, The Byzantine Achievement (New York, 1929), 
. 51. 
Ps There is no unanimity of opinion as to the date of this literature. 
I accept the opinion of those who place it in the first half of the second 
century — the apostolic age. 
7 Apostolic Teaching and Constitutions, Bk. Iv, sec. 1,2, The Ante- 
Nicene Fathers (Grand Rapids, 1951), Vol. vu, p. 433. 
8 Ibid., sec. 3. 
® Decrees and Canons of the Seven Ecumenical Councils, The Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers (Grand Rapids, 1956), Series Two, Vol. x1v, 
» 50. 
10 [bid., p. 101. 
11 [bid., pp. 273 and 275. 
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these brothers of mine [7.e. the needy}, you have done it to me.’” 
The Church was commissioned not only to preach the gospel of 
salvation but also to feed the hungry; to quench the thirst of the 
thirsty; to give shelter to the stranger; to give hospitality to the 
stranger; to clothe the needy; to look after the sick; to care for 
the orphans and the widows.** The Byzantines apparently knew 
that ‘religion that is pure and undefiled before God . . . is to 
visit orphans and widows in their affliction.’* 

The Byzantine State inherited this tradition of charity. It was 
not only the Church, but the State as well, that practiced philan- 
thropia. Since the state exists for the benefit of its subjects, when 
it acts in deeds of practical beneficence, it practices ‘love for 
humanity’ as the term philanthropia implies. 

In the Byzantine State, the Emperor and those in public office 
were expected to be philanthropists. This fact is ably expressed 
in an anonymous address to an unknown king, possibly composed 
in the ninth century. The king is supposed not to do mad and 
foolish deeds, but works of justice, of piety and of philanthropia. 
A good example can be drawn from the instructions of Deacon 
Agapetus to Emperor Justinian. He writes: ‘Since you have re- 
ceived the rule by the consent of God, imitate Him through good 
works . . . the sun’s work is to shed light on nature with its rays, 
the king’s duty is to practice mercy upon the needy.”° Humani- 
tarian acts and charitable institutions were a common preoccupa- 
tion of many Emperors throughout the long history of Byzantium. 
By such means the Emperors not only exercised Christian human- 
ism, but many of them won the esteem and affection of the people 
as well. 


12 Matt. xxv. 40. 

18 Vide Matt. xxv. 31-46. 

14 Jam. i. 27. 

15 Deacon Agapetus, MPG, Vol. 86.1, Ch. 1 and 51 and 58. Cf. also 
Earnest Barker, Social and Political Thought in Byzantium (Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press, 1957), p. 220. Cf. Baynes, op. cit., pp. 55-57. Cf. 
A. M. Andreades, ‘Public Finances,’ Byzantium, ed. by N. H. Baynes 
and H. Moss (Oxford, 1948), pp. 76-77. Cf. Glanville Downey, ‘Philan- 
thropia in Religion and Statecraft in the Fourth Century After Christ,’ 
Historia, Vol. tv 1955, pp. 200-204. Downey indicates how under the 
influence of Christianity pagan authors such as Themistius, developed the 
doctrine that ‘philanthropia is the greatest of the virtues of the emperor, 
whose divine task it is to rule in accordance with the principles of love 
and humanity.’ Ibid., p. 201. 
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From the inauguration of its capital down to its collapse, the 
Byzantine State was characterized by many manifestations of its 
philanthropic policies. Hospitals, a prototype of which was 
founded by Basil the Great, Bishop of Czsarea; orphanages 
where orphans were trained and apprenticed; special institutions 
for lepers; rest-houses and inns for travellers, where they could 
receive food and shelter; works for the unfortunate; all these 
and many more were practiced from the times of Constantine 
the Great, reaching their climax under the Comneni dynasty in 
the twelfth century.*® It suffices to mention here only three very 
important philanthropic institutions. 

The Basileias was established c. 372 by St. Basil. According 
to the historian Sozomen, it was ‘the most celebrated hospice for 
the poor.’** It was an institution whose many buildings gave the 
impression of a city. It had rooms for the sick, for lepers, travel- 
lers, doctors, cooks, and others. St. Gregory Nazianzen says that 
‘it was a new city, a storehouse of piety, the common treasury 
of the wealthy . . . where disease is regarded in a religious light 
... and sympathy is put to the test.’* During the same century, 
St. John Chrysostom, as Patriarch of Constantinople, ordered the 
surplus of diocesan expenditures to be given to a hospital for the 
sick. ‘As the need of treatment was very great [in Constanti- 
nople}, he erected other hospitals, over which he appointed two 
devout priests, as well as doctors and cooks . . . so that strangers 
coming to the city, and there falling ill, could obtain medical 
care, as a thing which was not only good in itself, but also for 
the glory of the Savior.’? 

The hospital of Samson in the sixth century, named after ‘a 
certain pious man,’ was rebuilt and extended by Justinian. It was 
‘devoted to those who were at once destitute and suffering from 
serious illness, those who were, namely, suffering loss of both 
property and health,’ according to Procopius.”” The Xenon hos- 
pital of the twelfth century was so well organized and included 


16 Byron, op. cit., p. 253. 

17 Sozomen, Ecclesiastical History, Bk. vi, Ch. 34, The Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers (Grand Rapids, 1952), Series Two, Vol. u, p. 371. 

18 Gregory of Nazianzus, “The Panegyric of St. Basil,’ Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church (New York, 1894), Vol. 
vu, p. 416 (Orat. xLm, 63). 

19 Palladius, The Dialogue Concerning the Life of Chrysostom, ed., 
transl. by Herbert Moore (SPCK, London, 1921), p. 45. 
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so many clinics that one could compare it to modern hospitals 
in many respects.” 

But the history of the Byzantine civilization is many centuries 
long. To have this phase of its civilization examined in a paper 
such as this would be an impossible task. Therefore we will con- 
fine our present study, sketchy though it may be, in the age of 
Justinian, which roughly covers the sixth century of our era. 


A. PHILANTHROPIA 


Agape was one of the new conceptions that the Christian 
religion introduced in the world. Christ said to his disciples: 
‘I give you a new commandment: Love one another . . . by this 
they will all know that you are my disciples — by your love for 
one another.” This love was not to be limited to ‘words or lips’ 
but was urged to be manifested in ‘deed and truth.’ 

It was indeed a new principle. The world before Christ did 
not know love as it was proclaimed by Christ and practiced by 
the early Christians. While natural ethics and philosophy did 
advocate a kind of philanthropia for others, it was always lim- 
ited and was to be practiced under certain presuppositions. The 
concept of philanthropia that is found in the writings of Demos- 
thenes, Aischines, Aristotle, Isocrates, and Plutarch was to be 
practiced over a limited field. The beneficient acts of the Greeks 
were directed towards the civilized Hellenes and not towards 
the barbarians. “This “love of men” finds its actual outlet in 
application to relatives, friends, fellow citizens or allies.’ 


Though there were isolated cases of love and compassion in 
the ancient world, its attitude towards the poor and destitute may 
be summed up in the words of Plautus (died c. 184 B.c.): ‘He 
does the beggar but a bad service who gives him meat and drink; 
for what he gives is lost, and the life of the poor is but prolonged 


20 Procopius of Caesarea, Buildings 1.ii. 14-16, Loeb Classical Library 
(London, 1954), Vol. vu, p. 36. 

21D. C. Hesseling, La Civilisation Byzantine (Paris, 1907), pp. 285- 
287. 
22 John xiii. 34 f.; cf. Matt. v. 43, Matt. v. 44, 1 Peter i. 22, etc. 
28 John iii. 18. 
24John Ferguson, Moral Values in the Ancient World o— 
1958), pp. 107-108. Cf. Hubert Martin, Jr., “The Concept of Philan- 


thropia in Plutarch’s Lives,’ American Journal of Philology, Vol. Lxxx, 
2 (Apr. 1961), p. 166, and Glanville Downey, op. cit., pp. 203-204. 
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to their own misery.’ Compassion and love on behalf of love, 
and not for political expediency or other selfish interest, was a 
thing foreign to the ancient Greeks and to the Romans.”* In the 
ideal state of Plato there was no special provision for the poor, 
the destitute, the needy. Lactantius, speaking in the third century 
of our era about mercy towards men, says that the virtue is 
‘peculiar to the just and to the worshippers of God [true God, 
i.e. Christ} because this alone comprises the principle of common 
life. .. . There are no precepts of philosophers to this pur- 
port. .. .°% Christianity was the first of all religions, ethical 
systems, or philosophies to preach ‘philanthropia’ on the basis 
of the ‘new commandment,’ compassion, love — love even for 
one’s enemies. 

During the age of Justinian, Christian love was manifested 
towards the poor, the victims of natural calamities, orphans and 
widows, condemned criminals, and prisoners of war in divers 
manners. 


1. Philanthropia towards the poor. 


The poor were supported in many ways. In Anastasios’s reign 
there was a legal provision that the poor might be buried free 
of any charge. The same Emperor granted to St. Sophia one 
thousand and one hundred workshops, the revenue of which was 
used for the burial of the poor. This grant was legalized by 
Justinian.”* 

The wife of Justin 1 redeemed the debts of many poor people 
by paying from her own pocket.”* Justinian himself used the 
money which was destined to be spent for receptions and Christ- 
mas holidays to help the poor who had been afflicted by the many 
earthquakes which took place during his reign.*° However, not 


SG. 7 Christian Charity in the Ancient Church (New York, 
1883 
CPE F. Koukoules, Life and Civilization of the B ——— (Athens, 
1948), Vol. u, pp. 1- 64. C. Amantos, Histor md % ie Byzantine State 
(Athens, 1953), Vol. 1, p. 28. And es Uhlhorn, Christian 
Charity in the Ancient Church (New Yo 1883) P 

27 Lactantius, in The Ante-Nicene Fathers (Gran Rapids. 1951), Vol. 
Vu, 172-3. 

ay. Cor, —_ Juris Civilis, ed. by F. Kriegelii, Part m, Novellz, No. 43, 
Preface (Lipsiz, 1887), p. 251. 
29 Theophanes, 374, 9 (Bonn’s ed.). 
30 G. Cedrenos, Synopsis, 1, 675, 19 (Bonn’s ed.). 
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only in times of tribulations but on occasions of happiness Jus- 
tinian was accustomed to exhibit charitable policies. When St. 
Sophia was completed, he gave to the poor and needy up to thirty 
thousand modia of wheat.** 

Individuals as well were great philanthropists. Agathias says 
that during Justinian’s reign rich and prominent people used to 
visit the poor and the victims of a destructive earthquake distrib- 
uting to them food and clothes.** The rights of the poor were 
guarded by special legislation. Justinian maintained the free dis- 
tribution of bread to the poor, forbidding it to be sold.* 


2. Charity towards victims of natural calamities 
and barbaric invasions. 


One may argue that philanthropia in this domain was not 
practiced purely on Christian motives. The Emperors and the ofh- 
cials of the state had to maintain their popularity and by distrib- 
uting and helping such victims they did exactly that. Neverthe- 
less, it is difficult to diassociate political from purely religious 
and humane motives. The fact remains that both Church and 
State did much for the poor and needy. I am not aware of any 
modern state which has revoked federal or state taxes for three 
years from any region which may have suffered from natural 
calamities, i.e. earthquakes, hurricanes, or anything else. 


Following a pillage of many cities by the barbarian Huns, 
Anastasios revoked all taxes and granted other privileges to their 
peoples.** The island of Rhodes suffered from a natural catas- 
trophe during Anastasios’ reign. According to Malalas, the Em- 
peror granted financial help to the victims and erected new build- 
ings for the city of Rhodes.** But these were not the only ‘dona- 
tions’ that Anastasios granted. Malalas adds that the Emperor 
helped all the cities of his empire that suffered either from bar- 
barian invasions or from natural causes.** 


In the reign of Justin 1 a very destructive fire took place in 
Antioch. The Emperor sent to the victims two centenaria of 


81 Th. Preger, Scriptures Originum Constantopolitanarum, 104, 13. 
82 Agathias, 288, 18 (Bonn’s ed.). 

38 Nov. 7, Chronicon Paschale, 711, 14 (Bonn’s ed.). 

84 Malalas, 406, 10 ff. (Bonn’s ed.). 

35 Malalas, L.xvi. 124-125 (Bonn’s ed.). 

86 Malalas, 1.xvI. 129 (Bonn’s ed.). 
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gold.** The same city and its vicinity sufferd during Justin’s reign 
from a great earthquake. Malalas says that the Emperor sent a 
great deal of money to all cities that suffered. 


Justinian followed his predecessor's policy towards victims of 
such catastrophes. In cases of natural calamity, the Emperor used 
to abolish festivities, utilizing the appropriate money to assist 
the victims.*® 





























3. Philanthropia towards slaves. 


Though Christianity had proclaimed that ‘there is neither Jew 
nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free ... ,’*° slavery was still 
practiced in Christian societies. Voices of protest against slavery 
were heard from many fathers of the Church, such as Gregory 
Nazianzen, Chrysostom and others. St. Basil, writing in the fourth 
century, expresses the Christian point of view on the subject as 
follows: ‘Among men no one is a slave by nature. For men are 
either brought under a yoke of slavery by conquest . . . or they 
are enslaved on account of poverty . . . even though one man be 
called master and another servant, nevertheless, both in view of 
our mutual equality of rank and as chattels of our Creator, we are 
all fellow slaves.’** 

In the age of Justinian special laws were issued advocating 
freedom for all slaves who were eunuchs.** The bishops and the 
(Ecumenical Patriarch were charged to see that all slaves be 
treated well and freed. 

Closely related to this class were those people who were 
oppressed either because they owed money or because they had 
no protection, having been previously slaves or eunuchs,** These 
people, when under pressure, used to find asylum in Churches 
or to invoke the protection of the Church or the State. In the 
sixth century special laws were issued by Justinian for their pro- 
tection. The Churches were unviolated asylums, for which Jus- 





37 Malalas, 417, 17 (Bonn’s ed.). Theophanes, 266:9, 337:1 (Bonn’s 
ed.). 
88 Malalas, 421, 15 (Bonn’s ed.). 

89 Theophanes, 358, 19 (Bonn’s ed.). 
40 Gal. lll. 28; cf. Col. iii. 11. 

41 St. Basil, ‘On the Spirit,’ in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, ed. by 
Philip Schaff and Henry Wace (New York, 1895), Vol. vm, p. 32. 

42 Nov. 142, 153. Cf. Koukoules, op.:cit., -p.118. 

48 Koukoules, op. cit., pp. 109-112. 
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tinian wrote ‘that the asylums were for those who were perse- 
cuted unjustly, not for those who commit injustice.’** Apparently, 
criminals and violators of the criminal law were not protected. 


4. Philanthropia towards prisoners of war. 


Persian and various other barbarian invasions kept the Byzan- 
tine Empire practically in a state of continuous war. Despite the 
various victories of Belisarius and Narses, the Empire suffered 
losses. Among them were those who were killed in the battlefield 
and those taken prisoners by the enemies. Did the Church or the 
State do anything for them? Evidence indicates that prisoners of 
war always attracted the sympathy of the Church and that special 
measures were taken to redeem and save them. Here we may 
classify also those people that were abducted from their homes. 

During the reign of Anastasios enemies attacked the Eastern 
Empire and advanced as far as Cappadocia. They destroyed a 
number of cities and pillaged many properties, taking numerous 
prisoners with them. The Emperor and the State contributed 
much to all prisoners who eventually were set free by the Huns. 
Financial assistance was also given to the cities which suffered 
from them. In addition, he built walls around the big cities of 
the attacked region, and revoked all taxes from the populations 
that suffered by the barbarian invasions for three years.*° 


The Church did not fall behind in this domain either. The 
city of Sura was captured by Chosroés, King of the Persians. 
Houses and properties were destroyed, numerous people were put 
to death, and twelve thousand were taken prisoners. Procopius 
says that Candidus, the bishop of the city, redeemed all the 
prisoners for two centenaria each.** 

In Justinian’s reign certain barbarians who had invaded Byzan- 
tine territories and had taken many prisoners announced that they 
would kill them. Justinian sent them gold to purchase the prison- 
ers.“7 When again Chosroés was threatening to sell people of 
Antioch, whom he was holding as prisoners, the people of the 


44 JN, 1, 141. 

45 Malalas, L.xvi. 124-125 (Bonn’s ed., pp. 406-407). 
46 Procopius, Wars, 11, v. 30 (Loeb Classical Library). 
47 Agathias, 331, 3 (Bonn’s ed.). 
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city of Edessa made a drive to collect money with which they 
might redeem the prisoners.** 

While church utensils were much revered by the Byzantines, 
there were legal provisions that even such precious items as 
chalices and ecclesiastical properties could be sold in order to pay 
for and set free prisoners of war.*® 


B. PHILANTHROPIC INSTITUTIONS 


Philanthropic work was institutionalized very early in the 
Christian world. St. Paul urges the Corinthian Church to con- 
tribute to the /ogia, the special fund which had been established 
for the relief of the poor in Jerusalem. The communal experi- 
ence of the apostolic Church ministering to the poor and needy 
was inherited by the Byzantines—the Christian society par 
excellence. 

But while in the early Church philanthropic work was an 
overflow and spontaneous activity of the faithful, in Byzantine 
society it came to be organized on legal and institutional bases. 
Philanthropy was no longer in the hands of the bishop alone or 
the responsibility of the few. Christians were the majority of the 
populace, and the circumstances of the times required separation 
of responsibilities and organization of activities. While in the 
apostolic age the Church could provide for a small number of 
poor, sick, or strangers, now the Church could not suffice to ad- 
minister to the multitudes of people in need of diverse help. Thus 
institutions ‘were called into existence, on the one hand, by the 
extreme amount of misery, on the other by the institutional im- 
pulse which then prevailed.’™ 

Life in the Byzantine Empire was not simply a joyous life but 
was insecure and heroic at the same time. “The fear of the ruth- 
less tax-collector, the dread of the arbitrary tyranny of the impe- 
rial governor, the peasant’s helplessness before the devouring 
land-hunger of the powerful, the recurrent menace of barbarian 
invasion: life was a dangerous affair; . . . it is to the credit of 
the Byzantine world that it realized and sought to lighten that 


48 Procopius, Wars, 2:13 (Loeb Classical Library); cf. MPG. 1, 133, 
Malalas 460, 20 (Bonn’s ed.). 

49 Novel. 7, 120. 

501 Cor. xvi. 1. 

51 Uhlhorn, op. cit., p. 324. 
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burden by founding hospitals for the sick, for lepers, and the 
disabled, by building hostels for pilgrims, strangers, and the aged, 
maternity homes for women, refuges for abandoned children and 
the poor... .’™ 

The Byzantine Church on the other hand, being a missionary 
church, emphasized the need for such institutions which would 
help her missionary activity among the barbarians. Thus her 
monasteries provided not only for the instruction of the mind 
but for the well-being of the human body as well. The episco- 
pate and the monasteries were the shelter for all those in need. 
Preaching the gospel and caring for the poor were excellent 
means of conducting missionary work. It was understood that 
supplying spiritual need and physical need were part of the 
responsibility of the Church. 


Church and State then established numerous philanthropic 
institutions. In the age of Justinian specific mention is made of 
evayous oikous or evaye systemata which include Nosocomia, 
Xenodochia, Gerontocomia, Tates Metanoias, and Orphanotro- 
phia, ie., Hospitals, Houses for the poor strangers, Homes for 
aged persons, Reformatory institutions, and Orphanages.®* But 
there were other philanthropic institutions in Byzantium, pto- 
chotrophia, pandochia, cherotrophia (homes for widows), and 
brephotrophia. Nevertheless, some of these institutions were not 
really new. The homes for strangers were also homes for the 
sick and poor and vice-versa."* A Xenodochion was synonymous 
with a Pandochion. In the following pages we will deal with the 
hospitals, homes for the poor and strangers, old age homes, re- 
formatory homes, and orphanages, of which specific mention is 
made in sources of the period. 


1. Hospitals. 


While many Romans used to carry their sick to the temple of 
fEsculapius, on the Island of Aisculapius in the Tiber, to die there 


52 Byzantium, ed. by Baynes and Moss, op. cit., XXIX-XXX. 

53 Novel 7, Ch. 1, Nov. 120, Ch. 1. For a rendering of the original 
Greek names into English, though not very satisfactory, see: E. A. Soph- 
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so as to save the trouble of treating them,”° in the early centuries 
of the Roman Empire, the Christians were the first to establish 
hospitals. The Roman matron Fabiola is mentioned as the first 
Christian to establish a hospital in Rome,®* while the Greek 
father Basil the Great erected his very large hospital at Caesarea 
in the Greek East.** 


In the sixth century the hospital of Samson was rebuilt by 
Justinian, following its destruction in the Nika revolt.°* The 
sixth century witnessed many natural catastrophies, i.e., earth- 
quakes and pestilences. Thus, the circumstances demanded or- 
ganized philanthropy. Malalas records that Justinian built a hos- 
pital in Antioch which he subsidised with four thousand nomis- 
mata, given annually.°® Evagrius on the other hand apparently 
speaks of another hospital, which he calls a ‘resort for the sick.’ 
This was erected during the fifth century, in Daphne near 
Antioch. 

However, as is the case in the modern world, the capital city 
received much more attention than any other city in the Empire. 
There were many hospitals in Constantinople and its vicinity, 
as one may conclude from Justinian’s legislation.“ In Constan- 
tinople alone there were many philanthropic institutions, which 


included thirteen xenodochia, three nosocomia (which may be 
supposed to be general hospitals), one /obotrophion, one brepho- 
trophion, fourteen gerocomia, one ptochotrophion, and one pan- 
dochion, according to Charles Du Gange.” This number is large 
even by modern standards, considering the time and the circum- 


55 Suetonius, Lives of the Caesars, Bk. v, SSV, Engl. trans. by J. C. 
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Jerome, Letter Ixxvii, 6, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian 
Church (New York, 1893), Sec. Series, Vol. vi, p. 160. 

57 Gregory of Nazianzus, op. cit., p. 416. 

58 Procopius, Buildings, 1, 2, 14, 16, Chronicon Paschale 1:622, 14. 

59 Evagrius, Ecclesiastical History (Bagster's ed.), Malalas, 423, 4, 
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stances and the population, which was about half a million to 
six hundred thousand people in the sixth century. 

Justinian’s successor erected another famous hospital for lep- 
ers, across the city of Constantinople, in Arion, known as the 
Zotikon.* Tiberius, on the other hand, is exalted for his phil- 
anthropic policies. He erected many homes ‘for the consolation 
of those struggling with diseases." ‘Tiberius’ wife Sophia is 
highly praised for the ‘myriads’ of good works that she accom- 
plished for the benefit of her people.® 


2. Homes for the Poor and Strangers. 


In New Testament times Christian societies took special care 
of the poor and needy. St. Paul, defending his apostolic ministry, 
says that he was instructed ‘to remember the poor; which very 
thing I was also zealous to do.’** The various Christian churches 
in the Roman Empire used to take special collections for the poor 
at Jerusalem. 

Later in the second century, Aristides, the Athenian philoso- 
pher and apologist, writing to the Emperor Hadrian in defense 
of the behavior of the Christians, states that when they did not 
have an abundance of necessaries they used to fast two or three 
days, that they might supply the poor and needy among them 
with necessary food. Though philanthropia was first extended 
to Christians only, later it was extended to all, independent of 
religious affiliation — ‘give without asking to whom you give.” 

This spirit was carried on by the Byzantines. In the sixth 
century philanthropic work seems to have been organized well. 
Procopius enumerates a number of poorhouses built or reorgan- 
ized by Justinian. He built a poorhouse in Bostra;™ near Apamea 
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in Pheenicia, he restored the poorhouse of St. Romanus; in Meso- 
potamia at the city of Curicum he restored a poorhouse, the poor- 
house of St. Conon; in Pamphylia, he renewed the poorhouse of 
SS. Cosmas and Damian; in the Emporium of the harbor-city of 
Perga, also in Pamphylia, he rebuilt the poorhouse of St. 
Michael.” 

The same Emperor, according to Procopius, built similar 
homes and other philanthropic structures in Mocesus, Cappadocia, 
which, because of its many new ‘churches and hospices and public 
baths and all the other structures that are the mark of a pros- 
perous city . . . rose even to the rank of a metropolis.’ 


Travelling was not an easy undertaking in those years, espe- 
cially for poor people. Special care had been taken for them, too. 
In Constantinople, Justinian rebuilt a number of hospices for 
poor strangers and travellers who had no place to stay upon their 
arrival at the capital or while travelling through the city, ‘being 
unable to pay the hire of any stay’ in Constantinople. The Em- 
peror and Theodora ‘built a very large hospice, destined to serve 
as a temporary lodging for those who should find themselves thus 
embarrassed.’*® 


But houses for the poor and hospices or hospitals are inter- 
changeable terms. It is difficult to determine what a writer of the 
sixth century means when he speaks of xenones, ptochotrophia, 
ptocheia. As Koukoules says, a xenon was a house for the poor 
and travellers, but a hospital as well, — and vice-versa.”* Along 
such lines, then, Justinian and Theodora built in Constantinople 
two other houses, the House of Isidorus and the House of 
Arcadius.”* 

Procopius indicates that these two rulers built numerous phil- 
anthropic institutions and religious shrines; in fact they were ‘so 
numerous and so great in size, that it is impossible to write about 
them in detail.’""* Justinian’s legislation indicates further that 
there were numerous homes for the poor and for travellers in 
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various regions of the Empire,” a hospice in Jericho,® the House 
of the Virgin in Porphyreon, in Phcenecia.** In Jerusalem he built 
two hospices, one of them destined for the shelter of visiting 
strangers, while the other was used as an infirmary for poor 
people suffering from diseases. 

Special legislation was issued in regards to the organization 
of the poorhouses and their wardens.** Tiberius did not fall be- 
hind in philanthropic works, if we are to accept the word of 
Manassis, who expresses himself very enthusiastically about his 
‘agathoergies’: ‘He caused fountains of good works to spring 
up... and he built many poorhouses.’** 


3. Old Age Homes. 


There must have been in the Byzantine Empire numerous 
homes for the aged, as one may conclude from Justinian’s legisla- 
tion and from other sources as well. Some were instituted by the 
state, others were the product of private initiative and certainly 
others were ecclesiastical property.*° The Church prays that the 
last days of our earthly life may be peaceful, painless, and un- 
ashamed. She prays that God may not forsake man in the time 
of old age when his strength fails him.** 

The Byzantines, apparently, who were heirs both of Greek 
thinking and of Christian ideals, paid special honor to old age. 
What Constantine Porphyrogenitos in the tenth century describes 
in his De Cerimoniis, when he speaks of the existence of many 
old age homes, may be accepted as something already in practice 
in the age of Justinian. Old age was honored even by the Em- 
perors. They used to visit the Gerocomia on Holy Thursday and 
Good Friday. By doing so, Constantine Porphyrogenitos says the 
Emperors carried on a wonderful tradition, fulfilling the scriptu- 
ral prophesy according to which ‘he dispersed, he gave to the 


79 Novel. 120. 

80 Procopius, Buildings, v. ix. 4. 

81 [bid., 23. 

82 [bid., Vv. vi. 25-26. 

83 Nov. 134, 16. 

84 Manassis, Synopsis Chronike, 3475-3485 (Bonn’s ed.), pp. 149-50. 

85 Nov. 7, Ch. 1, 0 (see Scott, op. cit., Vol. 16, pp. 42-43). Cf. Theo- 
— Continuatus, op. cit., p. 339, Koukoules, op. cit., p. 168 ff. and 

olmes, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 82. 
86 Ps. Ixx. 9. 
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poor, his rightness remains forever enriching all and giving en- 
couragement from the inexhaustible treasures that God has given 
him.’ The Emperor apparently used to distribute gifts to each 
one of the aged and the lepers, while visiting each one of the 
old age homes.** 

Cedrenos records that the Emperor Tiberius 1 in the fourth 
year of his reign rebuilt not only churches but ‘many inns and 
homes for the aged.’** Similar information is given by Manassis 
who says that ‘for the consolation of those suffering from mourn- 
ful old age he erected many houses.’*® His successor, the able 
Maurice, likewise showed special care for the aged by erecting 
for them the Karianou home.” In the fourteenth year of his reign 
Maurice established a special home for those aged suffering from 
leprosy across Constantinople in the location known as Irion. The 
building was well-constructed with concrete; for a previous one, 
built on the same location and of wood, had been burned down 
by the Slavs. He gave much financial assistance to it for the well- 
being and the restoration of the patients’ health.** 


In addition, hagiographical texts often mention this philan- 
thropic activity of the Byzantines toward the aged. Leontios of 
Neapolis, writing about John the Almsgiver, says that the humane 


patriarch of Alexandria lived a life rich in good works (agathour- 
gemata) which included the erection of many old age homes.” 


4. Reformatory Institutions. 


Prostitution was not lacking in Byzantium. Poverty, human 
nature, social conditions, and other factors contributed to the 
existence of moral and legal outcasts in Byzantine society. But 
the Byzantine State and in particular the Church did not remain 
apathetic towards them. Unlike other social and religious sys- 
tems, Byzantine Christian society adopted a rather charitable atti- 
tude towards the persons of prostitutes, although the law was 
very severe against prostitution as such. Byron observes that ‘the 
story of the prostitute indicates the whole tenor of Byzantine 


87 Porphyrogenitos, De Cerimoniis (Bonn’s ed.), Vol. 1, Ch. 33, 1-14. 

88 Heinrich Gelzer, Leontios’ von Neapolis, Lebendes heiligen loha- 
nees des barinherzigen erzbischofs von Alexandrien, p. 73. 

89 Cedrenos (Bonn’s ed.), Vol. 1, p. 960. 

% Manassis, Synopsis, 3478-3484 (Bonn’s ed.), pp. 149-150. 

%1 Koukoules, op. cit., 2 169. 

92 Cedrenos (Bonn’s ed.), Vol. 1, pp. 698-699. 
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society. That society was one in which practice of the true Chris- 
tian ideal was possible; not of a tithe to the poor or the turning 
of the other cheek; but of the sympathy for others, of the under- 
standing of fellow-beings born of the Greek instinct to scatter 
the pretensions of one man above another.’** Under the influence 
of Christianity, and probably of Theodora also, civil disabilities 
and stigmas were removed from this class of women in the age 
of Justinian, a class which had never met with sympathy before. 
Christians ideals required a charitable attitude towards these 
outcasts. Nevertheless, severe punishment was prescribed for 
those engaged in procuration and connivance. 


The various policies of Justinian indicate that he took special 
interest in the condition of young women who had fallen astray. 
Theodora having had experience herself of this ill-famed pro- 
fession exercised her authority for a more humane attitude of 
the Byzantine State toward prostitutes and she was responsible 
for the erection of a special institution for them.*®* According to 
Malalas, she had made it her busiriess to redeem women who had 
fallen victims to prostitution by paying from her own purse. Once 
she offered five nomismata to a whoremonger for each woman 
under his patronage. She not only gave orders against procurers 
but when setting free certain such women she gave one nomisma 
to each one of them.** 

Justinian’s legislation was especially severe against procurers 
and whoremongers.” In fact, while asylum was granted to many 
criminals who would resort to churches in order to avoid arrest, 
exception was made in the case of adulterers, rapists, and whore- 
mongers.°® 


Independent of the motives behind his action, the fact remains 
that Justinian took repressive measures against the traffic of pros- 
titution from the provinces to Constantinople. Panders used to 


%8 Heinrich Gelzer, op. cit., p. 93. 

%4 Byron, op. cit., p. 237. 

% Cf. Arthur Shadwell, ‘Prostitution,’ The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Eleventh Edition (Cambridge, England, 1911), Vol. 22, p. 459 and J. B. 
Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire (Dover Publications, 1958), 
Vol. u, p. 32. 

96 J shat rep 1, 9; Anecdota, 17, 6. 

97 Malalas (Bonn’s ed.), 440, 14 ff. Cf. Agathias (Bonn’s ed.), 307, 
a7, 2a 

8 Novel 51, Codex 11, 41, 7. 
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travel to the provinces buying young girls, enticing them by vari- 
ous promises, and placing them in proprietary ill-famed homes. 
To repress city crime and these vile commercial activities, Justin- 
ian instituted the office of the Prator of the People.*® As one may 
conclude from his fourteenth Novel, he was especially severe 
against procurers of girls under age. He states in it: “We decree 
that if anyone should hereafter remove a girl against her will, 
and compel her to remain with him, and without providing her 
with sufficient food, appropriate for himself the wages of her 
prostitution; he shall be arrested . . . and condemned to death.’? 


But this kind of philanthropia was not limited to theory, is- 
suing laws and rules only against debauchery and pandering. 
The Empress Theodora took positive measures towards prosti- 
tutes. Among other things mentioned above, she converted a 
disused place on the Bosporus across Constantinople, into a peni- 
tentiary institution where several hundred prostitutes were placed 
in the hope of moral reformation." There they were kindly 
treated and given every opportunity to reform. Despite the fact 
that this experiment did not fully succeed, all records indicate 
that attempts were made to punish brothel-keepers, to enforce 
laws against procuring and exploitation, and to reform inmates 
of ill-famed houses. 

Much work was carried out towards this end not only by the 
State and the Church, but by individuals as well. What Leontios 
of Neapolis writes in the seventh century reflects the feelings 
of the Byzantines. In his biography of St. Vitalios, Leontios says 
that the Saint worked to effect many prostitutes’ repentance and 
return to a life of morals and dignity. He was not only visiting 
them in order to persuade them to abandon their abominable 
profession, but he was praying for their repentance as well. The 
result of his work was that ‘some abandoned their sinful work 
altogether, others got married and commenced a new life, and a 
third group, leaving the worldly life, found refuge in nunneries. 
. .. Due to his instruction and prayers, such unfortunate women 
discontinued being prostitutes.’* 


99 Novel 17, 7 and 37, 7, 43. 

100 Novel 13. 

101 Novel 14, Preface, but the whole novel deals with prostitution and 
the position of the state towards it. 

102 Cf, Holmes, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 479 (39); Gelzer, op. cit., p. 73. 
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We may note in concluding this section that, while the spirit 
and the letter of the sixth century were very severe, and that while 
Justinian’s laws provided the death penalty for procurers and 
whoremongers, we find no harsh policy towards the victims of 
prostitution. While the New Testament speaks caustically against 
fornication, adultery, and sins of the flesh,*°* the repentant sinner 
is always accepted in the Church. When the Scribes and the 
Pharisees brought before Christ a woman taken in adultery for 
condemnation, He uttered the now famous words: ‘He that is 
without sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her.’** 


5. Orphanages. 


Institutionalized care for the orphan can be traced back to the 
ancient Greeks, although it must be viewed from the economic 
and patriotic viewpoint. The Greek states and especially Athens 
ordained that children of citizens killed in war were to be edu- 
cated up to the eighteenth year of age by the state. Plato ex- 
pressed a more liberal view when he advocated that a public 
guardian should care ‘for the nurture and training of the orphans, 
as if he were contributing to his own support and that of his own 
children, and he must do them good in every way to the utmost 
of his power.’ 

This Greek spirit was inherited by the Romans who likewise 
had special provisions for orphans. For example, Antoninus Pius 
established relief-agencies for orphan children.*°* In the Jewish 
society orphans enjoyed special care. Together with widows and 
strangers, orphans shared the excess fruits of the harvest,’*’ and 
the people were advised to care for them, for ‘God is the father 
of orphans.’?°* 

With Christian influence, philanthropia towards orphans was 
organized to the effect that children’s asylums and orphanages 


103 Acts xv. 20, Rom. i. 29, 1 Cor. vi. 18, 1 Th. iv. 3, etc. 
104 Jo. viii. 3-7. Cf. Matt. xxi. 31 where Jesus says to the scribes and 
riests of the Jews: ‘Verily I say unto you . . . the harlots go into the king- 
om of God before you.’ 
105 Plato, Laws, 927, tr. by R. G. Bury (Loeb Classical Library), Vol. 
2, p. 435. 

Five Charles F, McKenna, ‘Orphans and Orphanages,’ The Catholic En- 
eyclopedia (New York, 1911), Vol. u, p. 323. 
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were established very early in the Christian world. It is well 
known that such Christian humanists as Ephrem the Syrian, 
Basil of Czsarea, Chrysostom and others not only advocated pro- 
tection for orphans and destitute children, but actually built a 
great number of brephotrophia and orphanotrophia. 


The Apostolic Constitutions commend orphans to Christian 
charity and love. The bishop is to have orphans brought up at 
the expense of the Church and to take care that the girls be 
given, when of marriageable age, to Christian husbands; and that 
the boys should learn some art or handicraft, be provided with 
tools, and placed in a situation to earn their own living, so that 
they may be a burden to the Church no longer than necessary.’ 


In the Byzantine Empire, at the beginning of the fifth century, 
we find a definite organization of orphanages. An orphanotrophos 
was in charge of each orphanage and the Zoticon seems to have 
been the first significant one.”? In Justinian’s times philanthropic 
work for orphans was well advanced. It was felt that not only 
the Church with its monastic institutions and the bishopric’s spe- 
cial care, but the state as well was obliged to provide special 
shelter, food and clothing for the orphans. Provisions were made 
that orphans learn various crafts and vocations. Justinian himself 
issued special laws by which those who undertook the care and 
responsibility for orphans were released from other duties,* 
while Justin 1 is mentioned specifically as having built an im- 
portant orphanage close to the Church of St. Paul.*” 


CONCLUSION 


In bringing the present survey to an end we must admit that 
contemporary sources to Justinian’s age are sketchy and fragmen- 
tary as far as philanthropia and philanthropic institutions are con- 
cerned. But the social fiber of the Byzantine society, the vitality 
of the Byzantine Church and the religious character of the State 
contribute to our conclusion that philanthropia in its diverse 
phases was practiced widely in the Byzantine Empire. There are 
numerous general statements and mentions of various existing 


109 Apostolic Constitutions, IV, ii, op. cit., p. 433. Cf. McKenna, ibid., 
and Koukoules, op. cit., pp. 159-160. 

110 Amantos, op. cit., Vol. I. p. 33. 

111 Novel 7:43. 

112 Koukoules, op. cit., pp. 158-159. 
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charitable institutions from which we must reconstruct and draw 
our own conclusion. Nevertheless, legal acts, laws and rules, 
patristic and hagiographical writings, and contemporary histori- 
cal testimony, indicate beyond any doubt that Byzantine society 
was a practicing Christian society. The spirit of philanthropia of 
Justinian’s age can be summarized in Justinian’s own words: 
‘Justice and philanthropia are the most supreme attributes of 
mankind. . . . These two things contribute to strengthen and 
glorify the reign of the Empire; to secure the government; and 
to render human life good.”** 


PERTH AmBoy, N. J. 


118 Novel 163, Preface. 





THE ACTS OF THE NEOMARTYRS: 
I. St. GEORGE THE SERB (1515)* 


Thus saith the Lorp: All the nations are ered together, and 
princes shall be gathered out of them: who shall declare these 
things amongst them? Or who shall declare unto you things that 
are from the beginning? Let them —_ forth their witnesses, 
and be justified, and let them hear, and declare the truth. Be ye 
my witnesses, and I also am witness, saith the Lorp God, and my 
Servant whom I have chosen: that ye may know, and believe, and 
understand that I am he. Before me there was none other god, 
and after me there shall be none. I am Gop, and beside me there 
is no Saviour. I have declared, and I have saved; I have re- 
proached, and there was no strange god among you. Ye are wit- 
nesses unto me, and I also am witness, saith the Lorpj God. Even 
from the beginning I am, and there is none that can deliver out 
of my hands: I will work, and who shall turn it away? Thus saith 
the Lorp God that redeemeth you, the Holy One of Israel. 


EsalAs xliii. 9-14 
INTRODUCTION 


The fall of Constantinople in 1453 was a great blow to the 
Orthodox Church, but it carried its corresponding gifts and bless- 
ings. For one, it nullified the ‘Union’ of Florence (which the 
people had never accepted, anyway), thus safeguarding the purity 
of the Faith from the heresies of the Roman Church. And it 
humbled the people, so that they shone with spiritual humility. 
For, according to Psalms, ‘A sacrifice unto God is a broken spirit; 
a broken and an humbled heart God will not reject. . . . The 
bones that be humbled, they shall rejoice.’ (Ps. 1.) 

With the rise of the Ottoman Empire, all Christians were 
given the name rayah, an Arabic word signifying ‘herd’ or ‘cattle.’ 


* With this issue, The Greek Orthodox Theological Review presents 
the first in a series of the lives of the more recent Martyrs who have so 
richly graced the Orthodox Church. These Martyrs, and what they illus- 
trate in the spiritual as well as in the actual day-to-day life of the Church, 
are almost completely unknown in the West; and the Editors of the Review 
believe, therefore, that their lives will be of interest to both ecclesiastical 
and social historians as well as profitable to those of the faithful whose 
Christianity is sustained in modern American comfort. One or more such 
Lives will appear in each subsequent issue of the Review, more-or-less in 
a chronological order. The translations and introductions have been pre- 
pared by a Monk of the Holy Mountain. 
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And such they were considered by the Turks. Persecution started 
from the beginning, but was either relaxed or intensified depend- 
ing on who was Sultan. Those who were too busy enjoying the 
pleasures of this life did not care too much one way or the other. 
They even favored the existence of the rayah, for they were a 
source of revenue. But those who were zealous in their faith took 
it upon themselves to convert the Christians. They considered it 
their sacred duty —a sort of obligation to Allah to convert the 
unbelievers. For surely it was the providence of Allah that had 
placed these unbelievers under their rule. 

Many measures, therefore, were taken towards this end. After 
the initial massacres and plundering which inevitably come with 
conquest, various steps were taken — among others, the confisca- 
tion of imposing Churches, heavy taxation of all Christians, for- 
cible abduction of male children in order to form the hateful 
Janissaries, and of Christian girls for the imperial and local 
harems. Every possible means was employed to bring pressure 
on the Christians to disown their Faith and become Moslems. 
Time and time again they were reminded that by becoming fol- 
lowers of Islam they would no longer live in fear of confiscation 
of their properties and families. 

The outcome was not altogether unrewarding. Scores of 
Christians went over to them, and in time whole villages and 
areas were converted. The Christians of inner Asia Minor all 
disappeared officially, most of them becoming crypto-Christians. 
Thus, on the surface, their names, language, customs, religion, 
etc., were all Turkish.’ An example of the proselytizing effect 
of four hundred and in some instances of five hundred years of 
Ottoman rule over Christians is Albania, where the population 
which was once solidly Christian is today half Moslem. The 
Moslem danger, therefore, was not small. It threatened the very 
survival of the Church. 

But there arose among the Christians a resistence — in the be- 
ginning spontaneous and sporadic, but later with a pattern set 


1 It was not until the days of Tsar Nicholas 1 (reigned 1825-1855) 
that the Christians of the Ottoman Empire began to enjoy a little pro- 
tection from Russia. Such protection increased after the Crimean War, 
and reached its peak just before the Revolution of 1917, in the Patri- 
archate of Joachim m. Yet even during this period, one should keep in 
mind the great massacres of the Armenians around the close of the xixth 
century. 
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by the Fathers of the Holy Mountain, who were fully aware of 
their undertaking and of the meaning that it had for the people. 

This resistence and army of the Orthodox Christians was the 
host of new martyrs, who with their blood preached the sanctity 
and holiness of our Faith. They were the silent sermons and com- 
fort of the people — an anchor in the violent storm of Islam — 
‘a divine band, the God-inspired hoplites of the Lord’s army.’ 
They were the answer to Islam and the victory of the Christian 
people over the Moslem Turks. With the flow of their blood 
they refreshed and adorned the Church. 

It was during these trying years that a great veneration arose 
among the Christians for the Holy Forty Martyrs of Sebastia, 
who were frozen in a lake in the year 320, under the Emperor 
Licinius. Countless mountain chapels and churches were dedi- 
cated during those years to these martyrs, and hundreds of icons 
were made depicting their martyrdom in the Lake of Sebastia — 
a large number of which have survived to this day. The very 
sight of the forty naked soldiers huddled together in the freezing 
lake, trying to buttress each other, with forty crowns hovering 
over them, and our Saviour a little further up bending out of 
Heaven with outstretched arms and blessing with both hands, 
brought comfort and joy to their mournful souls. For in the per- 
sons of the Holy Forty Martyrs they recognized themselves freez- 
ing in the lake of Islam, and many times would cry out with the 
Martyrs, ‘Bitter is winter, but sweet is Paradise!’ 

A few things should be kept in mind in reading the lives of 
the new Martyrs. Although the Christians were essentially slaves 

— rayah, ‘cattle-people’ — and in all things under the Moslems, 
they never had an inferiority complex when it came to their Faith. 
On the contrary, if one can speak of a complex, they had one 
of superiority. When it came to their Faith there was none like it.? 
They used to teach their children that the baptism and chrisma- 
tion of the Orthodox have grace, and that one could smell an 
unbaptized person. 

The traditions and teachings of the Church were greatly 
reverenced and kept, so that the people shone with a spiritual 


2 It is interesting to compare this with the existing spirit among the 
Orthodox of the United States, who because of their inferiocity complex 
have introduced into the Churches organs, pews, four-part singing, secular 
paintings with a religious theme instead of proper icons, and shaven clergy 
— among other things. 
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strength which was evident even to the Moslems and which ter- 
tified them. It was in those years that the daring maxim popular 
among the Christians was coined, ‘Slaughter me, my Agha, that 
I may become a Saint.’ It was used as a sort of taunt against the 
Moslems, expressing the fearlessness and courage of the Chris- 
tians. Since by being put to death for the Faith they became 
citizens of Heaven, martyrs of the Church, there was nothing 
which the Moslems could use to scare them. To die for them was 
gain. They had everything to win — Heaven itself — nothing to 
lose but a life of pain and sorrow under the Ottoman yoke. 

The spiritual and moral edification afforded by these martyrs 
to their fellow-Christians can never be over-estimated. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine in our secular days of indifference what they 
meant to them. The only display of general enthusiasm in our 
times which can possibly compare in a small degree is the winning 
of a pennant by an under-dog home team. 


Behold how it is expressed in the life of the teen-age martyr 
Demetrios, who ‘bore witness’ on the 14th of April, 1803, in 
Tripolis in the Peloponnese: ‘After the beheading of the Martyr, 
the multitude of Christians which came out to behold this strange 
scene put off all fear, and ran with great piety to venerate the 
holy body. . . . Such shame and disgrace the ungodly have never 
received as from the courageous profession and slaughter of the 
Martyr. Not only were they put to shame, but fear even over- 
took them, and this surely from God, so that not one dared to 
say the least insulting word towards the fervour of piety which 
the Christians displayed. 

‘But the Christians, on the other hand, tasted such joy and 
delight on account of the glory of their Faith, as I do not think 
they had on any other occasion. And justly so, for the bright vic- 
tory of the Martyr and the miracles with which the Holy Trinity 
glorified him, and the fragrance of his sacred body, which even 
the ungodly Moslems witness to — all these were causes of spir- 
itual joy.’ 

The author of the life, who was an eye-witness, then con- 
tinues to describe how the Moslems closed their shops on that 
day and stayed indoors, and how the Christians literally took 
over the city, exulting in the victory of their Faith. The Christian 
youth ran through the streets, shouting the Paschal greeting ‘Christ 
is risen!’, taunting and reviling the Turks, while the whole Ortho- 
dox populace rejoiced that a teen-ager had remained undaunted 
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by all the tortures and beheadings, and thus had put the Hagarites 
to shame. 


The victory of each martyr, therefore, was not merely indi- 
vidual, but a victory for all the Orthodox. Every time that a 
martyr was arrested and tortured, all the Christians struggled and 
suffered with him through their prayers and supplications unto 
God.* Great was the love and heroism of those days concerning 
the Faith. And when the contest was won all rejoiced. 


The translation of the present selection is one not primarily 
of scholarship but of love and piety, undertaken in the hope that 
it will give the Orthodox of the United States an opportunity to 
acquaint themselves with the resplendent wealth of Saints and 
Martyrs which our Holy Church possesses.* The lives are trans- 
lated out of the book Néov Magtugoidytov edited by Si. Nico- 
demus of the Holy Mountain (1749-1809), which was fist pub- 
lished in 1794. The third edition, published by «’Aothg» of Ath- 
ens in 1961, is being used for the present translation. The source 
of those lives which are taken instead from the so-called Great 
Collection of the lives of the Saints will be indicated. Since most 
of the lives were written by eye-witnesses, or by people who knew 


3 Romans xv. 30. 


4 One of the accusations which many uninformed non-Orthodox make 
against the Church is that we no longer have saints arising in our days. 
They say this only because they are totally ignorant of the wealth of saints 
which has arisen in every generation since the founding of the Church 
up to our very own days (see St. Nectarios of Pentapolis +1920; and the 
saintly elders Siluan $1938, and Joseph the Cave-Dweller +1959, both 
of the Holy Mountain, among others in this century). Another point 
should be made here. Most of the martyrs of the non-Orthodox denomi- 
nations in the last few centuries up to our own days cannot be considered 
martyrs in the strict sense of the word, for they were not martyred because 
they refused to renounce Christ, but rather because they were intruders, 
foreigners, of the ‘hated white men.’ It is true that they may have gone 
into remote areas to preach the Gospel, but as far as the natives were con- 
cerned it did not matter whether they were Christians, Jews, or atheists. 
For them they were all intruders, white men, and thus not wanted. In 
such incidents as the Boxer Rebellion in China, and the many massacres 
by the Indians in the Americas, it was because these missionaries almost 

ways appeared in the company of forei wers, in many instances with 
fume af rule or paces: henathaian pasate, oasemapaaied, and 
forced upon the natives by Spanish and Portuguese — or other Occidental 
— muskets. These massacres, therefore, had nothing to do with renounc- 
ing or professing our Saviour, but were occasioned, rather, by native 
hatred of foreign interference and oppression. 
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the martyrs, it has been decided to leave them in their original 
style and form so far as is possible. 


May the prayers of the Holy Martyrs deem us worthy of the 
New Jerusalem. AMEN. 


Rejoice, O Church Respiendent, the joy of God! Be exceeding 
glad and dance, O Bride elect of Christ; and like a child-loving 
Mother, holding in both arms as two precious sons the ancient 
martyrs and the new, cry unto your Bridegroom Christ with the 
Prophet's words, ‘Behold me, and the children which Thou hast 
given me, O Lord,’ which I have spiritually borne through Thy 
grace, and reared on the milk of piety, shewing them forth as 
perfect Martyrs for Thy Name. Receive their blood as a pleasing 
Sacrifice, and be it unto me for mercy in my present bondage, and 
free me from all heresies, whom Thou hast purchased with Thine 
own precious Blood. 
—From the Service of the NEw Martyrs. 


THE LIFE AND MARTYRDOM OF ST. GEORGE THE SERB 
Wuo Bore WITNESS TO THE LORD 
ON THE 11TH OF FEBRUARY, 1515 


This new martyr of Christ, George, was from Serbia, from 
a place called Kratovan, the son of pious parents, Demetrios and 


Sarra by name. When the child became six years old, he was 
given by his parents to learn the sacred letters, which he learned 
quickly. Later he learned the trade of goldsmith also, with great 
efficacy. At this time his father died and he was left an orphan. 
And because he was a handsome youth, he feared that if he re- 
mained in his own country he might be taken by force into the 
court of the then King Bayiazit. For this reason he left his birth- 
place and went to Sophia, and dwelt in the house of a priest of 
that city, named Peter. The priest, seeing that he was a pious lad 
and obedient to him, used to teach him from Holy Scripture as 
well as he could. And the youth was always earnest to put into 
act what he was taught, as it later came to pass. 

And because according to the saying of our Saviour, ‘A city 
set on a mountain cannot be hid, nor is the lamp put under the 
measure,”* neither was this youth able to remain unknown until 
the end. For the Ottomans seeing him came to envy him for his 
orderly and quiet way of life, and at every opportunity sought 
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with all their power to bring him over to their way of thinking. 
They chose therefore one of their teachers, well versed in their 
religion, a master of words and quick to answer questions, and 
sent him to the youth in order to converse. And he, being a 
crafty man, took some gold, and asked to have an ornament made, 
and promised to give him a good wage, even sending him deli- 
cacies in order to win his friendship. Thus he began with cunning 
words to ensnare the Martyr, saying, ‘If you wished, my boy, to 
renounce your pitiful religion, which is inacceptable by the whole 
world, and come to our good and light religion, you should gain 
great glory and honour, and should marry the daughter of the 
first Agha of this city, and inherit much wealth. Why, we would 
have you as the first among us in all things of our government, 
and all would honour you and pay homage to you, for you are 
very handsome. Such beauty should not remain in this poor and 
slavish condition. A man like you should be attended and served 
by many servants and slaves.’ 


Hearing these things, George said to him, ‘I thank you for 
your concern on my behalf, and for your offer of so many good 
things; but tell me the truth in whatever I have to ask you, for 
I am sure thet you know very well (as I have heard) all things 
concerning your religion. I ask you, therefore, this glory and 
honour of which you speak, does it remain eternally, or does 
it end?’ 

And he answered, ‘It is true, it ends; but as many as live well 
and keep the tradition of Mahomet, they go from here to 
Paradise.’ 


And George said, ‘And what is the good way of life that one 
should have here on earth?’ 

And he answered, ‘First is the right faith, and secondly, the 
purity of the body.’ 

And George said, ‘You have answered well that the faith 
should be right, but, tell me, what is the purity of the body ?’ 

And he answered, ‘By purity and cleanness of the body we 
mean that one should wash and pray often.’ 

And George asked, ‘If a man lives in fornication, and de- 
bauchery, in adultery, and gluttony, and indulges in every carnal 
pleasure, shall he be accepted by God in Heaven?’ 

And the Mullah, willy-nilly, said the truth, that God 
surely does not accept such people if they do not return with 
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great contrition and repentance, and that those who die with 
similar acts upon them, go to Hell. 

Then George said, “You have judged rightly. Now I see, 
that all your Kings and Rulers, and Judges, and Lords enslave 
themselves to similar unclean acts till the end of their lives, and 
thus die without repentance. In your words, therefore, they are 
damned.’ 

But he answered, ‘God forgives sins with alms, and, behold, 
our Kings and nobles build many mosques, and bridges, and foun- 
tains for the comfort of the people.’ 

And George said, “The Prophet David writes by the Holy 
Spirit that the offerings of the unrighteous are an abomination 
unto the Lord. For I see from ages past many Kings and Despots 
who did many good works, but because of their unbelief they 
perished, and their names were effaced from the face of the earth 
without memory. Especialiy from your nation all have perished, 
and there is nct found in your faith one saint or any one, be he 
King, or Ruler, or Judge, or Teacher, or of the simple folk, but 
all in one great sweep have been lost. But in our holy and unde- 
filed Faith, both Kings, and Bishops, and Priests, and simple folk 
from the time of Christ till today, are found to be saints, and 
their bodies remain whole and incorrupt, and they heal many 
diseases of those who run to them with reverence and faith. And 
if you don’t believe in what I am telling you, come with me and 
I will show you Tsar Milot, who is in this city: how he is found 
whole and appears as if he is sleeping, and how his holy body 
has the fragrance of lilies. And believe, that even as he is a saint, 
because he believed in Christ and kept His commandments, we 
also who believe in Christ as he did, are saints. How then do 
you teach me to renounce such a true and Holy Faith, which 
brings us to God, and makes us inheritors of the Kingdom of 
Heaven? I am sure that you know all these things very well, but 
the beguilement of this world does not let you come to the truth 
in order to be saved.’ 

Hearing these things, the Mullah was put to shame, and not 
being able to answer, he hid the poison in his heart and returned 
to his companions and related to them everything in detail. And 
in the end he added, ‘If we leave him intact as he is, there is 
nothing of ours that he will not mock.’ 

And with these words he incited them to hatred, and they 
went to the Judge and told him all that had been said between 
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the Mullah and George. And in the end they added, ‘Know that he 
has mocked the whole of our faith and our law-giver. Further- 
more, he has surrendered unto Hell our Kings and Rulers, and our 
Judges. And if you leave him to continue as a Christian, know, that 
his faith will be exalted amongst the Christians, and ours will be 
made into a game.’ 

And with these words they made the Judge angry. Where- 
upon he sent the same one who spoke with George, telling him, 
‘Go and bring him, but in a manner such that he will not suspect 
anything.’ 

And he going, greeted George and said, ‘Know, George, 
that our Cadi has need of you, for I told him that you are skilful 
in your trade, and he wants you to make many articles for his 
home. And should you please him, you will gain his friendship 
and receive as much money as you ask for.’ 

And George, trusting that he was saying the truth, for ‘A 
good man believes in every word,’ went with him to the Cadi. 

The Cadi upon seeing him was amazed by his beauty, for he 
was very handsome, and calling him near, he said to him with a 
quiet and gentle voice, ‘I have heard, my lad, that you are quite 
able in your trade. Can you then make for me the things which 
I need as I wish them?’ 

And George answered, ‘Give me them to make, and I trust 
that you will like them.’ 

And the Judge said, “Yea, I can see now that you are an 
artisan in these things. Only one thing more is wanting in you, 
and if you hear me, much good will come to you, but should you 
disobey, you shall perish illy.’ 

And George said, “What do you command?’ 

Whereupon the Judge, without losing any time, answered 
bluntly, ‘Renounce Christ, and believe in our true faith. In this 
manner you shall enjoy much here, and afterward shall inherit 
Paradise.’ 

Upon hearing this George said to himself, ‘I see that I was 
brought here to contest for my Faith and not my trade. But Thou, 
O my Lord Jesus Christ, give me knowledge and wisdom to an- 
swer them, and teach me according to Thy will.’ 

And immediately there was given him wisdom, as is promised 
by the Lord in the sacred Gospel;* and he said to the Judge, “The 


6 Luke xii. 11-12. 
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souls, first of your leader Mahomet, and all the others of your 
line, after their death where do they go?’ 

And he said, “To Paradise.’ 

And George said, ‘Which sign, or miracle, do you bring as 
evidence for this? Or do you believe in empty words alone?’ 

And the Cadi said, ‘And what other sign do you want? Are 
we not rulers and do we not conquer strong kingdoms? Do we 
not take their fortresses, and do not all the Kings and Rulers of 
the world bow low before us and give us tribute? If God, there- 
fore, did not favour us, He would not have exalted our Kingdom.’ 

To this George answered, ‘From the beginning and always, 
as many as were strong Kings, they conquered the world and 
gained much wealth and glory. But because they did not believe 
in our Lord, they perished, and their memory was lost forever. 
The kingdoms and glory of this world did not profit them any- 
thing. Only the Christians, who believed in Christ the true God 
— be they kings or nobles or simple folk — were all justified and 
became saints. This you also know, but the royal authority does 
not permit you to profess the truth.’ 

And the Judge said, ‘Our leader Mahomet spoke with God, 
and from Him received the law which he gave us.’ 

And George said, “The Lord forbid that Mahomet spoke with 
God, because when God came down to Mount Sinai, beneath it 
stood the multitude of the Jews trembling with fear and behold- 
ing Him descend in the midst of clouds and lightning.* Then 
only Moses spoke with God. And again, when the Son of God 
came down and became man, the Magi of the Persians were led 
by a Star, and they went and worshipped Him. And throughout 
His whole life, He worked various miracles before all. And 
again when he ascended into Heaven from the Mount of Olives, 
a multitude of people saw Him going up on the clouds. Then 
two Angels stood in their midst and said to them, “Him Whom 
ye see now ascending into Heaven, in like manner will He return 
again to judge the world and give unto each according to his 
works.’”® And as many as do not believe in this shall be lost. 
But as for your Mahomet, who ever saw or heard him speak with 
God in any place? Or what sign did he work in his life? I know 
well that he worked no miracle, but rather made up by himself 
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an easy religion, which is pleasing to the worldly sentiment of 
the flesh, and gave it to uninformed men, who had no knowledge 
of the dogmas of the true Faith. Thus they accepted it, and his 
religion took root in their hearts. But even as he is no saint, be- 
cause he has worked no miracle, likewise all who follow him 
can never become saints.’ 

Upon hearing these things, all the Moslems present cried out 
unto the Judge, “Take him out of our midst! Behold, he has 
mocked us to the end.’ 

Whereupon the Cadi ordered that he be put in prison. And 
tying his hands behind him, some hit him and others kicked him, 
while others spat at him, and they put him in prison. 

On the way they were overtaken by the priest Peter (who 
was mentioned in the beginning), and he said to those who were 
taking him, ‘Give him to me, and I will become bond for him, 
and when you need him I will give him to you again.’ 

But they said to him, ‘Now that he is in our hands, he shall 
no longer escape. But if you love him, and wish him to live, 
advise him to come over to our faith, for if he does not, he will 
surely lose his life.’ 

Whereupon the priest answered them, ‘Since you have decided 
thus, order that I be permitted to go unto him, and I will advise 
him to do what is best for him.’ 

And they said, ‘No one hinders you from this.’ 

Thus the blessed priest went to the chief guard of the prison 
and entreated him to take George out of prison in order to speak 
to him in private in the guard’s house. And because the warden 
liked the priest very much, he immediately did as he was signed 
and brought him to the house. 

And upon seeing him, the priest embraced him and began to 
kiss him upon the crown of his head,° saying, ‘Rejoice precious 
head, George, for today you glorified Christ even as the First 
Martyr Stephen, and St. Stephen the New’® in the days of the 


®In the Orthodox Church, only the relics of Saints are kissed upon 
the crown of the head as an act of reverence, whereas the regular kiss in 
Christ is given on the cheeks. To kiss, therefore, someone upon the head 
is an act of great respect and reverence, and implies the wish that the 
person so kissed be sanctified by God and become a Saint. 

10 Lived in the years of the Emperor Anastasios (also called Artemios) 
— 713. Martyred for his defence of the Holy Icons in the years of Con- 
stantine the Copronymos in 741. His feast-day is the 28th of November. 
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iconoclasts, and many other Saints, who professed our Lord be- 
fore men. But be brave and take strength, for after this profes- 
sion it is necessary that you contest also, even as the other Mar- 
tyrs: first they professed, and after they bore witness even unto 
death. Whereby in the whole world they are glorified. And if 
they receive from us men such and so much glory, when they did 
not contest for us, imagine how much more glory, how many 
honours they will receive at the Second Coming, from Christ for 
Whose love they did contest, and shed their blood.’ For He 
promises, that whoever professes Him before men, He will pro- 
fess before His Heavenly Father. And if those who fight unto 
death for an earthly King, receive from him honours and gifts, 
imagine what kind of honours and gifts will be given to those 
who fight for the Heavenly King. Such will that glory and those 
rewards be that, according to St. Paul, “neither hath eye seen, 
nor ear heard, nor entered ever into the heart of man.” ’” 


And the Martyr said, ‘I believe that everything is as you say, 
but I fear the fire, and do not think that I shall be able to suffer 
it.’ 

And the priest said, ‘And what have you to fear from the 
fire which will bring you pain for a half-hour only, and after 
shall put you in the choirs of Saints? But should you not endure 
the half-hour here, you will burn eternally in Gehenna. Do you 
not hear our teacher Paul, who says, ““Who shall separate us from 
the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, 
or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword?’** Do you not be- 
lieve, when he says, “For I reckon that the sufferings of the pres- 
ent time are not worthy to be compared with the glory to come 
that will be revealed in us.”** Why then do you not rejoice? For 
you are exchanging the corruptible for the incorruptible, the 
worldly for the heavenly, the temporary years of life for the eter- 
nal and everlasting. Whereby, my child, make yourself ready 
to struggle against the army of the devil; and I believe in God, 
that He will strengthen you, for you did not enter this contest 
of yourself, but rather He called you in order that you might 
glorify Him in these last days. He shall be with you, therefore, 


11 Matt. x. 32; Luke xii. 8. 
121 Cor. ii. 9. 

13 Rom. viii. 35. 

14 Rom. viii. 18. 
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in the martyrdom, even as He was with His Great-Martyr George. 
Only do not languish, but be a little patient.’ 

Whereupon George answered, “You have spoken with truth 
in all things. But I wish one small thing only from you. I ask 
you to try as much as you can to ransom me, so that I may live 
a little in order to do some good before God; because up to now, 
I am barren of all virtue. But if you can’t, may the will of God 
be done. I plan on my part to do as you have counselled me, but 
you also entreat on your part God earnestly not to deprive me of 
His help. For He of His own said, “Without me ye can do 
nothing.” ’?® 

And the priest said to him, ‘Believe me, that with all my soul 
I will do what I can for your salvation, and will not spare any 
of my belongings if I can only help you.’ 


These things and many other sayings from Scripture did that 
zealous and true priest of the Highest advise him. And the Mar- 
tyr received them with joy in his heart, according to the saying 
of Solomon, “Teach a just man, and he will make haste to re- 
ceive it.”*® And in the end he embraced him and said, ‘Peace be 
unto you, my son George. May the Lord God be with you, 
strengthening and protecting you from all the snares of the 
adversary.’ 

And George kissed his hand, and they departed. 

On the following day, there gathered a multitude of learned 
Moslems, and the Martyr was brought from jail before them, 
and they tried so much flattery and so many promises and threats 
that one could not write them all. But throughout, the Saint 
would not be brought over to their wish by any means. Thus 
they put him back in jail, putting heavy chains on his feet and 
hands, and abusing him much. But he thanked God and endured 
everything with joy. 

In the meantime the priest went to the Judge and pleaded 
with him to free the Saint from jail, promising him many gifts. 
And the Judge promised that he would try to free him. Thus, 
after eight days, the Martyr was brought again to the court, 
bound; and all the followers of Mahomet gathered. 

And the Judge began again to flatter him, saying, ‘O youth, 
why do you give yourself up to such dishonour and deriding? 


18 John xv. 5. 
16 Prov. ix. 9. 
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Behold, all are mocking you, and your friends are saddened on 
your account. Hearken to me, and do what we wish.’ 


The Judge had a son, and calling him, he said, ‘Behold, 
George, from now on my son shall be your brother, and I will 
have both of you as my sons, and you shall govern everything in 
my house. As you can see, I am old, and after my death you 
shall be a second heir to all my wealth and belongings, And these 
things which I say, I will give you in writing also, before all. 
Believe me, for I am telling you the truth; and whatever I have 
said in word just now, I put into act, before all these who have 
gathered here. And all shall pay homage to you and be as your 
servants.’ 

Hearing these words all the Moslems present praised the 
Judge with great cries. (‘I was standing also,’ says the priest 
who wrote this life, ‘close to the Martyr, and would look at him 
often, praying mentally to God, not to allow him to become a 
game of the enemy.’) 

And the Martyr answered the Judge, ‘Since you care for my 
wellbeing and love me thus, leave me as I am, a Christian, to 
walk amongst my own. I am born a Christian and wish to live 
with my fellow-Christians. But if you do not wish to allow me, 
then may it be known to you, that nothing is able to separate me 
from the faith and love of my Christ — neither earthly wealth, 
nor transient glory, nor fire, nor sword, nor any other torture, nor 
any evil which you may inflict on me. For I hope surely in my 
Christ, that in the place of these, I shall receive riches a hundred- 
fold in His Kingdom in Heaven. Why do you hesitate, there- 
fore? Do one of three things: Either release me to go free as a 
Christian, or send me one hour in advance to my Christ, or be- 
come Christians yourselves also, that you may escape everlasting 
Hell.’ 

And the Judge said, ‘And am I forcing you to deny Christ, 
and not love and honour Him? May it never be! For I also love 
Him much, and profess that He was conceived by the Spirit of 
God and the Virgin Mary without a husband. And that He is 
a true prophet, and ascended alive into Heaven, and shall come 
again to judge the world in the last day. And whosoever does 
not believe what I have just said, may he be anathema and ac- 
cursed. But what evil do we do who honour Mahomet also, and 
keep his law, and believe that God gave him the keys of Paradise? 
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And the Martyr said, ‘I thank my God, that you profess rightly 
about Christ, that He was conceived of the Holy Spirit and born 
of the Virgin Mary, and that He is the judge of the living and 
dead, and shall give unto each according to his works. All the 
nations from East to West believe thus also. And not only this, 
but even before His birth, all the Prophets prophesied about Him: 
—That the Son and Word of God shall become man, and be 
found in the company of men, and shall hold our infirmities, and 
shall be hated by the disbelieving Jews, and shall be crucified and 
buried, and shali rise and ascend into Heaven, and shall sit on 
the right hand of the Father, and shall judge in the last day the 
living and the dead. Christ Himself said in the Holy Gospels, 
that all the Law and the Prophets until John have prophesied, 
and since then till the end of time no other prophet shall arise.’? 
Whereby, Mahomet is no prophet, for he came after Christ. 
Rather, he named himself a prophet and key-bearer of Paradise, 
and fabled that Paradise has carnal pleasures and unclean meet- 
ings, and wrote a like book, with an easy religion which appeals 
to carnal man, and said that when he was asleep it was given to 
him by God. And he alone testifies of himself. For neither the 
Prophets prophesied about him, as they prophesied about Christ, 
neither did he work any miracle to certify his words, as Christ 
did on many accounts. Neither did anyone see him receive that 
book from God, as the multitudes of the Jews saw Moses. But 
why say more? I do not reckon him as a prophet. For as many 
as believe in him have a portion with him, but I am of Christ, 
and have a portion of Him both here and in the life to come.’ 

Hearing these things, the whole multitude cried out with loud 
voices and fell upon him, gnashing their teeth, and biting him. 
And had not the Judge intervened with his men to stop them, 
they would have killed him on the spot. 

Whereupon he said unto them, “Why do you rush upon him 
thus? Am I not the Judge? And do I not have the authority 
from the King to condemn and to free?’ 

But they cried, ‘Even as judgement has been given to you, 
judge justly, according to our law; for we know the whole law, 
even if we do not have authority from the King to execute it.’ 

And the Judge said, ‘Since you know the law, what should 
we do with him?’ 
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And they said, ‘He should be burned with fire, and the ashes 
ground and dispersed to the wind.’ 

And the Judge said, ‘Because he praises his faith, and does 
not accept ours, for this he should be burned?’ 

And they said, ‘If one blasphemes our law-giver, and our Sul- 
tan, and our Judges, and, in short, all of us, is it just that he 
should live?’ 

And the Judge said, ‘I did not hear from his mouth such 
words, that you say against him.’ 

And they shouted, ‘Not only such as we say has he said, but 
all of our law, and our worship, and our washing, has he humili- 
ated and mocked.’ 

And the Judge asked the Martyr, ‘Are these things which they 
say against you true, George?’ 

And he answered, ‘God forbid that I blaspheme the work of 
God,— man. Rather the deeds and words of sinners I do not 
accept. As for the truth about Christ, I preach it, and am ready 
to die for Him.’ 

And the Judge said to them, “This that you hear, is it blas- 
phemy ?” 

And they said, ‘No, this is not blasphemy, but before we 
brought him to you, he said those blasphemies. And if you free 
him, you also are an enemy of our faith and our law. And we 
will make mention of it to the Sultan.’ 

Seeing therefore that he accomplished nothing, but rather 
that the crowd became the more enraged, the Judge said, ‘Answer, 
George, all that they witness against you.’ 

And George said to him, ‘What I said, I said; and guile you 
shall not find in my mouth.’ 

And the Judge said, ‘I would rather believe them, who are 
many, than you, who are alone. And because you refuse also to 
renounce Christ, you are worthy of death.’ 

Then turning to the clamouring crowd, he said, ‘May his sin 
be on your souls. Do as you wish with him.’ 

Whereupon they all rushed upon him, in order to tear apart 
the Sheep of Christ. And some slapped him, and others spat 
upon him, and others pulled him by the hair here and there, while 
others tied his hands behind him and put a chain around his 
neck. In this manner they dragged him through the market, and 
the town-crier went before him, crying in a loud voice, ‘As many 
as keep our faith, come and gather wood that we may burn him, 
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for he has blasphemed our law, and would not renounce Christ.’ 

And in this manner there gathered a great crowd of them, 
without number; and some threatened him, while others prom- 
ised many gifts should he renounce. But the Martyr stood firm 
in the faith of Christ, and answered each as was proper. 

Then they took him close to the Church of the Holy Wisdom, 
and the above-mentioned priest found his chance and said to him, 
‘Forbear a little today, George; so that you may dance eternally 
with Christ.’ 

And the Martyr said, ‘Beseech God, father, on my account, 
that He may strengthen me.’ 

Hearing this, the Moslems drove the priest away, so that he 
was unable to come close to him any longer. But the priest had 
a friend among them, who had a great love for Christ, but from 
fear did not profess Him openly. And whatever he asked of him, 
he would do gladly. This man, therefore, the priest told to stand 
close to the Martyr, and hear everything that was said to him by 
the Moslems, and what he answered. 

Then he gathered all the priests and Christians that were 
present, and said to them, ‘Brethren, make supplication to God 
to strengthen our brother in this struggle.’ 

And they all began with tears to beseech God, saying, ‘Lord 
Jesus Christ, who didst work signs and wonders in Thy Holy 
Martyrs of old, Thou Who even now art the same: strengthen 
and establish Thy Martyr that he may profess Thee until the 
end, in these last days; and work in him a good sign, that all 
who see and hear of him may glorify Thine All-Holy Name. For 
Thou art blessed unto the ages. Amen.’ 

By this time the Moslems had gathered much wood in a great 
pile, and began again to flatter the Martyr and promise him many 
gifts. But he said to them, ‘I have told you once, and twice, and 
many times that I will never renounce my Faith, even if you 
invent a thousand tortures for me.’ 

Upon hearing this, they ordered that fire be brought imme- 
diately. And many ran to their houses to bring back lighted wood 
and coals, contesting who should be the first to light the fire, 
supposing in their folly that they were offering worship to God. 

And thus they lit the wood, and undressing the Martyr, left 
him with his undershirt. And standing before the blaze they 
would push him into the fire and again pull him out, saying, ‘O 
wretched one, why do you lose your life thus, for no purpose? 
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Behold, we wish your good, not as that greedy priest who evilly 
advised you. Don’t you know that he wishes your death, in order 
to inherit whatever you have, and thus boast to his friends? But 
we fear God, and do not wish you to die illy in the fire, and melt 
like a candle. Listen to us, therefore, and deny Christ today. Ful- 
fil our wish, and all that we have promised you shall be yours. 
And afterwards if you wish to stay with us, remain and follow 
our law. Should you not, the land of our King is extensive, like- 
wise also of the other Kings, and you can go where you please, 
and do as you please. But for now, take pity on your youthful- 
ness, and do not let yourself perish thus unknown.’ 

But the Martyr answered, saying, ‘Know, that Christ will 
judge in the last day all who are born of Adam, and will sepa- 
rate the just from the sinners. And the sinners he will send to 
everlasting Hell, to suffer eternally, for their unbelief and the 
least of pleasure which they enjoyed in the world. But the just 
He wil! put in the Kingdom of Heaven, to rejoice eternally for 
their faith and the least tribulation which they suffered in this 
world. Likewise all who were martyred for his love, these He 
will put in His Kingdom. Why therefore do you tempt me as 
though I were ignorant and uninformed? My Christ said, “Who- 
soever shall confess me before men, him will I confess also be- 
fore my Father which is in Heaven. But whosoever shall deny 
me before men, him will I also deny before my Father which is 
in Heaven.”** For this reason nothing can separate me from the 
love of my Christ. Neither will this fire burn me as you say. 
Rather, it will translate me from this world to another. But the 
eternal fire will burn all unbelievers, as I have told you.’ 

And they said to him again, ‘Know that this fire will not trans- 
late you from this life quickly, but that you shall suffer much 
until you die.’ 

And they began pushing him into the fire, until his whole body 
blistered from the flames. Then they pulled him out again, and 
said, ‘Don’t you feel the fire, George?’ 

And he answered, ‘No, I do not feel it, because the Creator 
of the fire has changed it into dew. But as for you, miserable 
ones, both this fire and the one to come are able to burn you. 
I, by the grace of Christ, do not fear either this fire or the one 
to come.’ 


18 Matt. x. 32-33. 
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Hearing this they were beside themselves with rage and 
malice, and they pushed him violently into the fire. He fell thus, 
backward on the roaring flames, with his face turned towards 
the East. And when the bonds on his hands had been burned, he 
raised his right hand and made the sign of the Cross, crying out 
in a loud voice, ‘Lord Jesus Christ, into Thy hands I surrender 
my spirit.’ 

This angered the Moslems even more, and one of them took 
a long piece of wood and hit the Martyr on the head, and imme- 
diately he gave up the spirit. Whereupon a cloud immediately 
appeared and came and stood above the fire, and rained much 
water, so that all that were present marvelled. Seeing this, the 
Christians praised God, while the Moslems were put to shame: 
but many of them wept. 

Then the Christians, taking great courage, went to the authori- 
ties and said, ‘Behold, George being a Christian died for Christ. 
Give us therefore his body, in order that we may bury it.’ 

But the Moslems cried, ‘Do not hope to receive any part of his 
body, for we will burn it all, and the ashes we will disperse to 
the air.’ 

They left, therefore, and went to the Judge, and asked for the 
body of the Martyr. And the Judge said to the priest, ‘I know 
that you were the cause of his death. May you, therefore, be 
responsible before God.’ 

And the priest said, ‘If I did him any evil, may it be as you 
say. I advised him for his good, and God did with him as He 
pleased. But today he died for our Faith, and it is proper that 
we should bury him and not you.’ 

And the Judge said, ‘Go and bury him, but try with gifts and 
supplications to bribe those present, so that they will not hin- 
der you.’ 

So the priest together with all the Christians went with many 
gifts and supplications to the tyrants, but instead of softening 
them, they became the more ferocious. 

The body of the Martyr, on the other hand, would not burn. 
They therefore gathered even more wood and increased the 
strength of the fire, in order to be able to burn it. But seeing that 
it would not burn, they took many bodies of dead animals and 
threw them into the fire, in order that the body of the Martyr 
should not be recognized. All these were consumed by the fire, 
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but the martyred body remained whole and safe, to their amaze- 
ment and distress, and they did not know what to do. 


Whereby, from their fury and malice they said, “This priest 
expects to take the body and honour it as a relic of a Saint. Let 
us therefore continue to burn it until tomorrow, and if it does 
not burn by then, we can rake it out of the embers, and throw 
it into a pit full of refuse.’ 


Learning this, the priest informed the other Christians, and 
one of them said, ‘Let all of you go to your homes, and I trust 
in God that this night I will obtain it, and bring it to the house 
of the priest.’ And in the first watch of the night, he took the 
body, and placed it in the central Church of the city. 

In the morning therefore, the blessed priest Peter went to 
the Judge and said, ‘Know, Effendi, that at sunrise I went ac- 
cording to our habit to Church, and found in the middle the 
body of George. What then do you order that we do? 


And the Judge hearing this marvelled, and said to all present, 
‘Know that he is a Saint, because those who were guarding him 
told me, that they put wood at night to burn him, and he dis- 
appeared from before them. And now he appears in their 
Church.’ Then turning to the priest he said, "You have permis- 
sion to bury him with honour, as you see fit.’ 


And departing, the priest gathered all the clergy and the 
people, and with chants proper to Martyrs and with doxologies 
they buried him in the Church of St. Marina the Great Martyr, 
to the glory of Christ and the Martyr, by whose prayers may we 
also be deemed worthy of the Kingdom of Heaven. AMEN. 


Divine Choir of Martyrs, Foundation of the Church, Perfection of 
the Gospel, ye have fulfilled in deeds the sayings of the Saviour; 
in you the gates of the grave, that yawn against the Church, are 
shut; the flow of your blood hath dried up the libations of idolatry; 
your slaughter gave birth to the plenitude of the faithful. Ye did 
amaze the Incorporeal Hosts, now stand crowned before God, 
Whom do ye unceasingly entreat for our souls. 


—From the Vespers of the SUNDAY OF ALL SAINTS. 


BosTON, Mass. 
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EMMETT McLOouUGHLIN, American Culture and Catholic Schools. 
New York: Lyle Stuart, 1960. Pp. 288. $4.95. 


This book was written by a former priest of the Roman Catho- — 
lic Church, a man who is now superintendent of the Memorial 
Hospital in Phoenix Arizona and who spent twelve years in a 
Catholic seminary and fourteen more in a parish in the South 
Side of Phoenix before his break with the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


Emmett McLoughlin worked in an area that was described by 
USS. officials as the worst slum area in the United States. In work- 
ing for slum clearance he got himself into difficulties with his 
hierarchy, which charged him with neglect of priestly obligations, 
ordered him to resign as superintendent of the hospital, and 
leave Phoenix. Former Father McLoughlin refused to give up 
his work in human rehabilitation and in the clinics and resolved 
to leave the Catholic priesthood in order to carry out what his 
conscience told him was really Christian work. 


In 1954 McLoughlin attained national reputation with his 
autobiography People’s Padre despite the conspiracy of silence 
against the book and Catholic pressures to ignore or .condemn 
the book. One quarter of a million copies of this book have been 
sold to date. 

Now we have American Culture and Catholic Schools. Any- 
one who has read Paul Blanshard’s American Freedom and Catho- 
lic Power will not be surprised by McLoughlin’s book. Much of 
the same ground is covered, albeit in a somewhat different way. 
McLoughlin’s book has the advantage of having been written by 
someone who was himself both a Catholic and a shock-trooper of 
the Roman Church. It thus provides first hand information from 
one who has been on the inside. 


The specific emphasis in this book is on Catholic education. 
‘The fact is that there has never been published a thoroughgoing 
objective study of the Roman Catholic educational system.’ This 
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book attempts to fill this need and documents some facts that 
have long been suspected but not always well-known. 


The Catholic educational system in the United States is shown 
to be under the complete control of the Roman hierarchy. Few 
states even pretend to exercise any kind of control or inspection 
of parochial school systems. Subjects are taught with a view to 
making good Catholics, not necessarily knowledgeable students. 
Students are discouraged from thinking, reading, or doing for 
themselves. All subject areas are slanted in favor of Catholic 
Christianity or taught to bring out the highlights and contribu- 
tions of the Roman Catholic Church. The teachers are inferior 
to lay teachers trained in secular schools, and graduates of Catho- 
lic schools at no matter what level are found to be at a dis- 
advantage when they try to do advanced work at any public or 
secular schools. Catholic colleges and universities are shown to 
be lower on the American academic scale than would otherwise 
be presumed. Catholic contributions to literature, the arts, sci- 
ence are shown to be too far below the numbers and resources 
of the Roman Catholic population and Church. 


Emmet McLoughlin sharply focusses attention on the Catho- 
lic hierarchy’s unquestioned infiltration into American politics 
and its constant attempts to extend its power over all phases of 
American life. The avowed aim of the Catholic hierarchy is to 
make all of America Catholic and get public support for the 
Catholic educational system. Each teaching Roman priest in 
America swears to uphold the following oath (by decree of the 
Holy Office, March 22, 1918): 


‘I firmly embrace and receive each and every teaching, defined, 
asserted and declared by the unerring magesterium of the Catho- 
lic Church, especially those doctrines directed against the errors 
of our time. . . . I condemn the error of those who hold that 
it is even possible for Catholic teachings to be unhistorical. . . . 
I damn and reject the opinion that a learned Catholic has a dual 
personality — one that of a believer, the other that of a histo- 
rian. . . . I promise to reject in its entirety that error through 
which modernists contend that “tradition” is not divine, or, which 
is far worse, interpret it in a pantheistic sense so that we have 
only one bold and simple fact, conforming to the common facts 
of history; and that the school founded by Christ and his apostles 
has endured through subsequent ages by the industry, solicitude 
and genius of man. Furthermore I most firmly hold fast to the 
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faith of the Fathers and I shall hold fast to the last breath of 
my life. ... All of this I swear that I shall preserve faithfully, 
wholly and sincerely and shall guard it inviolate and never in 
teaching, in preaching, in speaking or in writing shall I in any 
detail deviate from it. So I promise, so I swear, so help me God 
and these the holy Gospels of God.’ (pp. 212-213) 

The preceding oath is characteristic of the Roman Catholic 
Church’s claim that it is the one and only true Church of Christ, 
and it is characteristic of its determination to Catholicize all the 
people it can. Non-Catholics who are interested in preserving 
their own faith within the democratic framework of the United 
States are urged and warned to acquaint themselves with Catholic 
action, beliefs, and methods to counteract the increasingly im- 
mense power — economic, political, and social — that the Roman 
Catholic is constantly exercising in this country. McLoughlin, 
like Blanshard, finds the Roman Catholic Church a constant and 
ever present danger to American democracy and democratic ideals. 


American Culture and Catholic Schools is an important, timely 
book on an always important subject. It is through education that 
the minds and destinies of men can be trained and manipulated. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


MaRrTIN P. Nitsson, Greek Folk Religion. With a Foreword 
by Arthur Darby Nock. New York: Harper Torchbooks / 
The Cloister Library, 1961. Pp. 166. Paperbound. Illus- 
trated. $1.25. 


This book by the renowned Professor Nilsson originally ap- 
peared in 1940 under the title Greek Popular Religion and was 
the result of the Norton Lectures sponsored by the Archeological 
Institute of America and lectures given under the auspices of the 
American Council of Learned Societies in 1939-1940. Professor 
Nilsson is certainly the most qualified person in the world of 
scholarship today to deal with his chosen topic. An amazing 
scholar of Swedish peasant stock, he has a masterful command 
of the literary, historical, and archeological evidence. Added to 
this is Nilsson’s practical experience with the soil as a farmer 
whose family has occupied the same site for over 200 years. 

Thus it becomes clear that Nilsson insists upon examining 
ancient Greek religion, not in its literary or mythological form, 
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but in terms of what it meant to the ancient Greek peasant. ‘In 
trying to understand Greek popular religion we must start from 
the agricultural and pastoral life of the countryside, which was 
neither very advanced nor very primitive culturally.’ (p. 5) 
Nilsson rightly stresses that ancient Greek religious practice 
should be studied in terms of the great mass of the agricultural 
folk who were directly and intimately involved with it. Nilsson 
also correctly insists that the Greek peasant was the basis of Greek 
society. 

In this way, Nilsson takes us through “The Countryside,’ ‘Ru- 
ral Customs and Festivals,’ “The Religion of Eleusis,’ “The House 
and the Family,’ “The Cities; the Panegyreis,’ ‘Legalism and Su- 
perstition; Hell,’ and ‘Seers and Oracles.’ Constantly modern 
Greek survivals and modern parallels are pointed out and re- 
peatedly stress is laid on the fact that religion permeated every 
aspect of the life of the ancient Greek and was not limited to 
what we might restrictively describe today as ‘religious.’ There 
was no sharp division for the ancient Greeks between the cult of 
the gods and secular life. Too much has been made of the ra- 
tional ancient Greeks. Not all the Greeks were philosophers, 
and Nilsson is certainly right in re-emphasizing the fact that 


folk religion was a much more important factor in everyday 
Greek life and history than philosophy ever was. 
Greek Folk Religion is an indispensable aid for the proper 


study of ancient Greek religion and civilization. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


. Korakipes and N. GIARDOGLOU, editors, “Exdextoi Adyar 
Ilarégwy (Selected Sermons of the Fathers of the Church). 
Vol. 1 (‘On the Lord’s Festivals’), Part 1. Athens, 1958. 
Pp. 204. 


The arrangement of an edition of the sermons of the Fathers 
of the Church is not as easy a task as it may at first appear. For 
the editors should not only be well versed in the problems of 
textual criticism but at the same time should be aware of all the 
theological questions connected with the time, place and the con- 
tent of the sermons concerned. The editors of the present volume, 
although they did not intend to work on purely a scholarly basis, 
have rendered a substantial contribution to the liturgical and de- 
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votional life of the Church. They have arranged the sermons of 
the Fathers according to the liturgical Calendar of the Church, 
the sermons which had been delivered on the different festive 
occasions, for instance, on Theophany, on Transfiguration, etc. 
The editors do not enter into any scholarly discussion of textual 
criticism or of theological problems. They note that their texts 
are taken from the critical editions they know, upon which 
(texts) they have based their own critical corrections and arrange- 
ments. Then they add their own rendering of the difficult terms 
into modern Greek. This is done with a carefulness that indi- 
cates that they are familiar with the theological and historical 
problems connected with the texts. And it is, indeed, fascinating 
for someone to read in a modest volume sermons delivered by 
St. John Chrysostom, St. Gregory of Nazianzos, St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria, St. John of Damascus, St. Andrew of Crete, St. Gregory 
Palamas. 

The work has just started. The editors have promised that 
with the next issue of their edition a complete translation into 
modern Greek will be attached to the original text. 

The usefulness of Messrs. Korakides and Giardoglou’s work 
needs hardly to be exaggerated. Our pulpits would be greatly 
enriched by the distant but still living voices of the Fathers of 
the Church. 


GeEorGE S. BEBIS 


WiLLiAM RAGSDALE CANNON, History of Christianity in the 
Middle Ages: From the Fall of Rome to the Fall of Con- 
stantinople. New York: The Abingdon Press, 1960. Pp. 352. 
$4.50. 


The writing of a ‘synthetic history’ is a great undertaking. 
This is the expressed purpose of Dr. William Ragsdale Cannon, 
Professor of Church History and Historical Theology, and Dean 
of Candler School of Theology, Emory University (Atlanta, Ga.). 
There is no doubt in the mind of this critic that this volume is a 
valiant effort; and the author, being an able student of history 
and one who knows his own limitations, is to be commended for 
his courage. It is upon such attempts as these that the art of writ- 
ing great history in the Kulturgeschichte tradition will come to 
fruition in the United States. 


Though Dr. Cannon does not specifically say so, this history 
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of medieval Christianity is frankly Protestant. The trained his- 
torian can readily discern the main Protestant theme of this book, 
viz., that ‘the organic and doctrinal unity of Christendom was 
never a complete reality’ (p. 115). The trained historian can 
Jetect, too, a rather heavy-handed attempt to humanize saints 
and sinners; and indeed, a strong moral judgment is made of their 
actions and lives — of course from the vantage points of histori- 
cal hindsight and of the twentieth-century understanding of mo- 
rality. For the uninitiated Protestant reader, Dr. Cannon’s his- 
tory, having the apparent seal of scholarship, may well confirm 
that reader's twentieth-century biasses and prejudices about Ro- 
man Catholicism and Greek Orthodoxy. For the untrained Greek 
Orthodox and Roman Catholic reader, Dr. Cannon’s history has 
all the earmarks of a disquieting polemic and debunking history. 


Even supposing Dr. Cannon’s values to be valid in his own 
light, it seems to this critic that Dr. Cannon has committed an 
error of omission, viz., that he has not frankly and with candor 
stated in writing, as best he might, the nature of his biasses, be 
they of whatever kind and order. It is true that such overt honesty 
on the printed page will not mitigate the character, virulence, and 
bias exhibited in one’s own work; however, such exercise in intro- 


spection does have the salutary effect of personal self-analysis as 
well as practically fulfilling one’s moral responsibility toward 
one’s readers. 


It is interesting and significant to note that Dr. Cannon’s view 
of medieval Christianity has included a discussion of the Byzan- 
tine East. He has included a catalogue of the CEcumenical Patri- 
archs of Constantinople, though such listings for the Patriarch- 
ates of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem are conspicuously 
absent. Dr. Cannon did not note the sources from which he drew 
his list of CEcumenical Patriarchs; however, this critic has noted 
forty-three discrepancies and one omission in his list, when it is 
compared with the documented catalogue of Cicumenical Patri- 
archs given by Basil K. Stephanides, “ExxAnotaotixy ‘Iotogia 
[Ecclesiastical History} (Athens: Astir Publishing House, 1948), 
pp. 735-739. These discrepancies are given below with Stepha- 
nides’ dates in brackets: (1) Fravitta[s]}, 489-490 [489]; (2) 
Euphemius, 490-496 [489-495]; (3) Macedonius 1, 496-511 [495- 
511}; (4) John tv, 582-595 [585-595]; (5) Paul 1, 641-652 [641- 
653}; (6) Pyrrhus, 638-641, 651-652 [638-641, 654]; (7) Peter, 
652-664 [654-666]; (8) Thomas m1, 665-668 [667-669]; (9) 
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John v, 668-674 [669-675]; (10) Constantine 1, 674-676 [675- 
677}; (11) Theodore 1, 676-678, 683-686 [677-679, 686-687}; 
(12) George 1, 678-683 [679-686]; (13) Paul m, 686-693 [687- 
693}; (14) Cyrus, 705-711 [706-711}; (15) John vi, 711-715 
[712:714}; (16) Anastasius, 730-754 [730-753]; (17) Ant[h]o- 
ny I, 821-832 [821-836]; (18) John vu [the Grammarian}, 832- 
842 [836-842]; (19) Ignatius, 846-858, 867-878 [846-858, 867- 
877}; (20) Photius, 858-867, 878-886 [858-867, 877-886]; (21) 
Ant[h]}ony 11, 893-895 [893-901]; (22) Nicholas 1, 895-906, 911- 
925 [901-907, 912-925}; (23) Euthymius 1, 906-911 [907-912]; 
(24) Theophylactus, 933-956 [931-956]; (25) Nicholas n, 984- 
995 [985-996}; (26) Sisinius 1, 995-998 [996-998}; (27) Eu- 
stathius, 1019-1025 {1020-1025}; (28) Michael 1, 1043-1058 
{1043-1059}; (29) John vim, 1064-1075 [1063-1075]; (30) 
Michael m1, 1169-1177 [1170-1177]; (31) Basil u, 1183-1187 
[1183-1186]; (32) Nicetas m, 1187-1190 [1187-1189}; (33) Leon- 
tius, 1190-1191 [1189-1190}; (34) Dosethius, 1191-1192 [1190- 
1191}; (35) George u, 1192-1199 [1191-1198]; (36) John x, 
1199-1206 [1198-1206]; (37) Michael 1v, 1206-1212 [1207- 
1213}; (38) Theodore m, 1212-1215 [1213-1215]; (39) Manu- 
el u, 1244-1255 [1240-1255]; (40) John xu, 1294-1303 [1294- 
1304]; (41) Athanasius 1, 1289-1293, 1303-1311 [1289-1293, 
1304-1310}; (42) Nilus, 1380-1388 [1379-1388]; and (43) 
Gennadius 1, 1453-1459 [1453-1456, 1458, 1463}. The pontifi- 
cate of Callistus [Kallistos} 1, 1397 was omitted from Dr. Can- 
non’s catalogue. 


JAMES STEVE COUNELIS 











